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EMBLEMS OF PURITY^ 

Parity, sweetness, refreshing and delightful cleanliness 
are the sensations produced by the use of 


PACKER S TAR SOAP 
Pure as the Pines 


You can’t be of much use to yourself or 
anybody else if your mind is in your stomach. 

Your food will either build you up or 
break you down. 

Give yourself a square deal—choose the 
food that builds— 


Peiiijohfi 

^ all wheat good to eat 


-Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing but the wheat, 


The food 
that attends to 


its own business 


leaves you to 
attend to yours 





Delicate Women -Delicate Laces 

-BOTH need PEARLINE’S help. 
LACES —because PEARLINE cleanses 
SAFELY-QUICKLY-Without Rubbing. 
WOMEN—because PEARLINE makes coarse 
things Easily washed by Delicate women and 
Delicate things Safely washed by Strong women. 
Ask your Brightest neighbor what Washing Powder 
she uses. Bright?—one of the Millions of users of 
Pearline. 


Delicacy Demands Rarline 





The W. B. Nuform Corset is a concentration of all the right 
I theories of proper corset support. Made in so many styles —at so 
many prices — that any woman of any age or physique can find a 
properly fitting model, in any degree of quality at any dealer’s. 

Three corsets typical of this great assortment are iljustrated above. €fl The W. B. Nuform 


N. B. Corsets, particularly recommended to women of pronounced figure. They ai _ - 

m a principle new to corset craft with all the gores running backward, checking any tendency 
o over-fleshiness, by an easy restraint, especially overcoming too much development in that 
►art of the body below the spine. 


NUFORM 406 Stout Model 

porters side and front. Si/esl9to30. Price $1.50. 
Better qualities at $2 and $3. 


NUFORM 738 Medium Model 


M. b SLS0, $2aud$3. t0 3 °* * 
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WEINGARTEN BROS., Manufacturers 
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The Way He Heard It 



physician. Seeing his friend refuse the cigar the 

3iS i tiiTSLs''K't d sa 

He Did His Best 

A SM 


3 qftggg 9 ft$BS£ 


A COUNTRY fair a man weld up to^a tent 

W up™in™UiTrgo in there/’ 
id to the keeper, “ but it would be mean to go 
in without my family, and I cannot afford to pay 
for my wife and seventeen children.” The keeper 
stared at him in astonishment. “ Are all those 




Just One More Kiss 

J^^^ix'aassrs 
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ever, he gave him a “ character,” and framed it in 


off this surprising speech- “I want three bone The Mould of Form 

holes'in \°t. ^«l^of» “d^-inK A N ^m 
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The average woman has much to be 
thankful for on Easter morning. 

She has just heard a good sermon. Her 
husband wears his frock coat, his silk hat 
and his white waist coat. Her daughter’s 
hat is a “dream.” 

And so, this timely bit of advice is offered: Parasols; 
organdies, lawns, dimities, wash silks, muslins, etc., which 
with Ivory Soap suds and tepid water. 

Ivory Soap is pure soap and nothing else. It contains 
will injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


And her own gown fits perfectly. 

But—what if it should rain, or a passing 
carriage splatter her with mud ? 

Well, what if it should? Couldn’t she 
use Ivory Soap, and, by doing so, remedy 
the disaster? Of course she could! 

lace collars and cuffs; dainty fabrics of all kinds, including 
have become soiled, can be made to look like new if washed 

“free” (uncombined) alkali or any other ingredient that 
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vory Do ap 


Soap—99%)o Per Cent. Pure. 
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“He Shall Give His Angels Charge Over Thee” 

By W. L. Taylor 


He shall cover thee with His feathers, and under His wings shalt 

thou trust For He shall give His angels charge over This is the third of a series of pictures illustrating passages from 

thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.”- Ninety-first Psalm. the Psalms, which Mr. Taylor is painting Tor The Journal. 
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My Boy at School 

By Christine Terhune Herrick 


W HEN I entered my boy at a “ prep, school” I 
thought that I had little to learn about boys. I 
had made a study of them. I had raised my 
children by theories, and was wont to say 
. with modest pride that my theories had 
worked. My boy was no paragon, but 
neither was he a milksop. I had resolved 
from the first that he should not be tied 
to his mother’s apron-strings. I had tried 
to put myself in his place. I had con¬ 
cealed my heart-quakings when he learned 
to swim and to row. We had been chums, 
and I flattered myself that I knew all there 
was to know about a boy as far as his 
fourteenth year. 

I had not been within the precincts of 
the preparatory school for an hour before 
I found out my mistake. 

The first “ eye-opener” was administered by one of: 
the pupils. I had inspected the room allotted to my 
boy, had decided which bed, wardrobe and bureau of 
the two sets in the room should be his, and had left him 
to the work of tinpacking while I undertook the instruc¬ 
tion of the house master on various points in my son’s 
character and intellect. This was hardly well under 
way when the lad referred to appeared. 

“ I say, Doctor, ” he blurted out, “ that new boy has 
taken the first choice of things in our room and he’s 
unpacking his clothes there now 1 ” 


I HAD had a glimpse of the lad before and knew him 
to be the one with whom my son was to room. So, 
rashly ignorant, I interposed gently : 

“ Did we take yopr bed and bureau? I’m sorry. I 
didn’t know they were yours.” 

“ They weren’t,” he growled. “ But he’s a new boy 
and he had no right to choose first.” 

1 ‘ But there didn’t seem to be any difference between 
them,” I said. 

' 1 I don’t suppose there is. But I’m an old boy and I 
have first choice.” 

Here the house master found a chance to say a word. 
‘ ‘ The old boys have the first choice over the new 
ones,” he explained, 11 Robbins was here last year, 
and so, of course, he must have the selection of his bed 
and bureau.” 

I thought I saw, but I didn’t. 

1 * Of course he has the right, if he has been here 
before,” I said. 11 But I did not think I had taken the 
more desirable bed and bureau. They seemed pretty 
much the same to me.” 


the objector. 

“ I don’t suppose there is. But I’m an old boy and 
he’s a new boy, and I have first choice.” 

I looked at the master. He seemed to grasp the situ¬ 
ation perfectly and to regard it as logical. I thought it 
absolute nonsense, but that aspect of the case did not 
seem to present itself to either master or pupil. This 
was the first intimation I had that I did not understand 
all about boys. 

A second shock of the same kind was awaiting me. 
It came when I went back into the bedroom. The older 
boy informed my son that he must take his clothes out 
of that bureau and closet and put them in the other, as 
he —Robbins —was an old boy and had decided to 
have those for himself. I did not wonder that my son 
obeyed quietly, for the ‘‘old boy” was half as large 
again as he was. My surprise came when we were 
alone and I condoled with my son and condemned the 
display of piggishness — that was what I called it—on 
the part of the older boy. 

“That’s all right, Mother,” said my son, who had 
hitherto impressed me as an unusually just and clear¬ 
sighted child. ‘ ‘ He had a perfect right to do it. He’s 
an old boy and I’m a new one.” 

To his mind this was an unanswerable argument, as it 
had been to the other boy and to the master. 


T HIS was the beginning of my education at a prepara¬ 
tory school. The most important item in this edu¬ 
cation has been the introduction to a new standard of 
values. Up to this time I had thought there was only 
one, and that the one held by myself and nearly every¬ 
body else I know. We could prove our standards by 
conventional morals, by ethics, by common-sense. I 
was to be made acquainted with a set of standards which 
existed by virtue of their acceptance. In the school they 
were as inevitable as the Ten Commandments -witii 
which they had little in common. I thought these stand 
ards entirely false and could not comprehend them. The 
boys returned the compliment by considering my stand¬ 
ards false and obeying them—when they did—only 
because they must. 

The small item of personal cleanliness, for example. 
I had always thought that the conventions decreed a 
certain amount of washing as essential and that neatness 
in dress is one of the marks of a gentleman. These 
trifles the boys calmly disregarded. The unreasonable 
laws of the school prohibited sweaters at the table and 
in the classroom. This rule was sweepingly denounced 
as “ a skin” by the boys, who evaded it when they 
could by mounting a stock over the obnoxious sweater 
and thus escaping the nuisance of a shirt and collar. 
Cleanliness of the hands and face was demanded by the 
house masters and perforce yielded by the boys, but the 
latter drew the line when it came to other niceties of 
appearances. Their boots were not blacked from the 
beginning of the term to the end, unless under compul¬ 
sion or to provide a rare treat for a visiting parent. 

. Of course, there were exceptions to this rule. Even 
* in a preparatory school one finds boys who are congen¬ 
itally clean. But I could not see that especial cleanliness 



won its possessor any particular respect. Never was it 
construed into a mark of superiority. Rather was it 
looked upon as a harmless eccentricity. 

Another matter in which I found that parents and 
instructors both held a standard which was apparently 
recognized but not comprehended by the boys was that 
of scholarship. In common with many other mis¬ 
guided parents I had always felt that the main thing for 
which boys went to school was to study. I had also 
held that good marks were more or less of a credit, that 
a high record in study was a thing to be proud of. Little 
by little I was undeceived. I learned that among the 
majority of boys scholarship has nothing to do with their 
liking or appreciation for another boy. He may have 
the highest degree in every study and not be a favorite. 
On the other hand, it may be impossible for him to pass 
an examination, a diploma may be as unattainable to 
him as the philosopher’s stone, and he may still be the 
idol of the school. If he adds scholarship to the quali¬ 
ties that make his popularity, the boys will not dethrone 
him on that account. They'will put up with it! 

I don’t think I ever appreciated how short a distance 
civilization is removed from primitive man until I had a 
boy at a preparatory school,'and gained the chance to 
observe boys in a mass. They are astonishingly like 
savages 1 Force and strength stand for much. Profi¬ 
ciency in feats of strength and skill stands for more. 
Conventionalities go for little or nothing. Pity for 
weakness is seldom found, and a cry for mercy from a 
boy to whom they are administering torture of a more 
or less severe kind meets with small compassion. 

One of the most singular things to me was the point I 
have already mentioned—the acceptance by the younger 
boys of the rule or tyranny of the old boys. The Fresh¬ 
man is regarded as fair game by his seniors and considers 
himself in the same light. He is sustained through the 
trials of hazing and ‘ ‘ horsing ’ ’ by the reflection that 
’ next year he will take his turn at the younger boys. 

At first I lavished a good deal of unnecessary pity 
upon my boy. He told me of various tests to which 
he was subjected—: not. in the way of talebearing, but 
because he gloried in the fact that he was a full-fledged 
schoolboy. Like the early martyrs, he rejoiced that he 
was counted worthy of his sufferings and accepted them 
as proof that he was really a bqy at a boarding-school. 
I found this out in short metre when I condoled with him. 

“ Why, it’s all right, Mother,” he said. “ It’s done 
to all the new boys. I don’t mind. And won’t I take 
it out on the Freshmen next year ! ” 


A NOTHER thing that reminded me of a primitive state 
L of society was that there seemed to be so little sense 
of “ mine and thine." If a boy did not have what he 
wanted, and another boy did, the one who was lacking 
supplied his need with no recognition of the rights of 
property. As a result, the conscientious boy had to go 
to the wall. It was he who was always having to buy 
new caps, school-books, bats, balls, rackets, etc., to say 
nothing of such trifles as stationery, collars, cuffs and 
handkerchiefs. The sensible boy retaliated in kind and 
made up deficiencies as best he could. When my boy 
came home at the end of the first year he had a collec¬ 
tion of towels, handkerchiefs and other small articles 
marked with other names than his own. I observed 
that in most cases he had by no means bettered himself, 
and even a year’s education at a preparatory school had 
so far affected my moral standing that I found this a 
cause for regret! 

Yet the boys would have been outraged if any one 
had applied the word “ theft” to this appropriation of 
the property of others. It was “ swiping” ! Between 
this and stealing there was a well-defined distinction. 
The boy who helped himself to what he needed from the 

them, and was thought none the worse of by his com¬ 
panions. But if he had taken even a nickel in money it 
would have been stealing and he would not have been 
tolerated. One boy who was found guilty of having 
stolen a marked dollar was absolutely driven from the 
school by the contempt and indignation of the other 
pupils. But “ swiping ” ? That was quite another 

I do not wish to dwell at disproportionate length on 
the qualities that to the uninitiated might seem defects. 
Rightly viewed, they are only the signs of transition and 
are left behind as the boys grow older. And they had 
traits to make up for these. The weak and deceitful 
or cowardly boy was looked upon with scorn. The 
sneak, the talebearer, was sent to Coventry. A boy 
might be as fine an athlete as ever stepped and if he pos¬ 
sessed low, mean traits his fellows would none of him. 
Their loyalty to one another and to the school was 
mighty. They honestly believed that they had the finest 
school in the country, and that there was the finest set 
of boys in it. They scorned underhanded methods in 
sport—although certain unauthorized aids might some¬ 
times be legitimately sought in study ! 


After all, the defects, so-called, were generally found 
in their fullest flower in the younger boys. I have some¬ 
times wondered if this were not because they were 
having their first taste of emancipation 
from the regimen of a home. The new 
freedom intoxicated them. When they 
had been at school for a while and had 
‘ ‘ found themselves, ” they became less 
self-assertive, and by the time they were 
entering the higher forms they were sen¬ 
sibly modified. 

All the instruction I received was not 
serious, by any means. On the contrary. 
There was a tremendous amount of fun 
about the whole business, and the serious¬ 
ness of the boys was the funniest part of it 
all. Their inconsistencies were delicious. 
As, for instance, the fact that they carried 
cushions with them to conference. The first time I 
attended this gathering, which takes place once a week in 
the big assembly-hall, and is sometimes a business meet¬ 
ing of the boys and certain of the masters, sometimes a 
scolding, sometimes a “ sing” and sometimes an enter¬ 
tainment, I was intensely amused to see the lads file out 
afterward, each carrying a cushion with which he had 
softened the hard bench on which he sat. But the boys 
did not think it was funny at all. 

The incongruity of a band of lads whose main ambition 
was to be athletic and to toughen their muscles bringing 
feather cushions with them to a lecture because they 
could not endure an hour’s session on a wooden bench 
did not impress them in the least. 

. s$x 

I T WAS at one of these conferences, by-the-way, that I 
had thrown upon the character of the head master a 
light which illustrated one of the qualities for which he 
was. loved by the pupils. Two wild boys had been 
guilty of a piece of flagrant mischief and had just escaped 
expulsion. Their wrongdoing had been of so pro¬ 
nounced a type that it was deemed necessary to speak 
of it in the presence of the school. Accordingly, the 
Doctor told of the misdemeanor, explained the punish¬ 
ment to which the boys were to be subjected—confine¬ 
ment within bounds, loss of holidays, and extra work — 
and concluded by calling upon the culprits to rise in their 
places. As they did this there was an almost instanta¬ 
neous turning of heads toward the delinquents. The 
head master’s hand was raised hurriedly. 

“Ah, boys,” he said pleadingly, “ don’t make it any 
harder for them ! ” 

At still another conference I saw a different side of the 
head master’s character. There had been a fiercely- 
contested game of football that afternoon with a visiting 
team, and the latter had been guilty of “slugging” 
pretty severely. In .the heat of the contest one of the 
boys upon the local team was so incensed by the unfair 
brutality of a member of the other team that he knocked 
him down. As a result, he was instantly ordered off the 
field by the referee and was not allowed to play again. 
The Doctor thus commented upon the occurrence : 

‘ ‘ Fielding ought not to have knocked that bully down, 
no matter what he did. But ’ ’—a pause, and then he 
went on with an irrepressible twinkle of the eye—“ I’m 
pretty sure that if I had been in Fielding’s place I would 
have done it myself. 

“I don’t think we’ll play that team again,” he 
continued. ‘ ‘ It’s better to see your school neighbors 
seldom and love them a little than to see them often and 
slug them a great deal.” 

These conferences were thrilling occasions when there 
had been a victory in any school contest. As the win¬ 
ning team came in they were greeted by a volley of 
cheers from the boys, and there were repeated outbursts 
of cheering during the evening. The cheering was most 
impressive. Never have I beheld such intensity of pur¬ 
pose upon any other human face as is the expression of 
the cheer leader when on duty. With every muscle tense, 
with grimly-set features, with eyeballs fixed in fierce 
resolve, he lifts the right arm that directs the cheers. 
“ Now, fellows !!! ” And then the cheer bursts out— 
a wild medley of indistinguishable sounds to the un¬ 
initiated, but full of meaning to the cheerers. 

SR 

T O ALL this sort of thing my boy adapted himself as 
naturally as a duck takes to water. He gloried in 
everything connected with the school, unless it might be 
the standard of scholarship. That he learned almost at 
once to put in its proper position, according to the boy 
point of view, of comparative unimportance. He him¬ 
self did tolerably well, but when he had a good report 
or won a satisfactory place in his class his joy was 
entirely vicarious. He knew it would please me, and 
as a dutiful and affectionate son he was glad of it. I do 
not think, however, that it would have distressed him or 
most of the boys of his age to have received a grade that 
would barely have passed them. Those of the boys 
who did not get even that were not esteemed the less for 
it by their companions. There was one boy who was 
pointed out as the chap who had taken six years for a 
four-year course, and was nowhere near through yet. 
He was very popular, and I think the boys felt that he, 
in a way, conferred distinction upon the school. 

I was told that some of the boys suffered from home¬ 
sickness, but my lad was not one of them. Fond of 
home as he had always been, he was yet entirely con¬ 
tented at school. 

His letters were a never-ceasing joy and amusement 
to me — when they came. They were so irregular that 
on one of my visits I spoke of the matter seriously 
to the house master, after having come to the conclusion 
that the stores of eloquence I had expended upon the 
boy himself were more or less breath wasted. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 












The Real Agatha 

The Unusual Adventures of Two Young Men and an Heiress 


By Edith Huntington Mason 

Drawing by W.T. 5medley 



ramshackle ones of the branch train, we came to a sudden 
stop in the centre of a big stretch of meadow land. A few 
miles away we could see the spires and roofs of a little 
village, and, what was more noticeable, a big castle, that 
stood on higher ground some distance above the town, 
but not far from where the train had stopped. I asked the 
guard what the trouble was, and he told me that something 
was wrong with the engine and it might be a couple of 
hours before we could go ahead. 

Just as he finished his explanation Vincent, who had been 
looking out of the window with great interest, sprang to 
his feet and shook my shoulder excitedly. ‘ ‘ Look there ! 
Do you see them?” he cried, pointing at the beautiful 
meadows with their winding stream and gentle slopes. 

“ See what?” I demanded somewhat testily, adjusting 
my glasses and surveying the landscape without perceiving 
anything of unusual interest. 


e expected and we might get 
is hard to refuse Vincent anything, 
get out my clubs. 

I asked the guard. “ Do 


might not stay so long a 
left; and yet, as I say, it is 
I unwillingly permitted him tc 

‘ ‘ Whose links are these ? ’ 
they belong to the castle?” 

“ Yessir,” replied the guard. “ They belong to Castle 
Wyckhoff, the family seat of Lord Wyckhoff. They’re all 
dead now, though, all ’cept the Honorable Agatha, and 
she lives in the castle and owns all these acres, sir, all you 
can see,” and the guard waved his hand grandiloquently 
toward the imposing old pile on the hillside and the green 
meadows stretching away far below it. 

“ She must have money,” I said reflectively. Vincent, 
meanwhile, was hunting in his grip for an atrocious red coat 
he wears when he golfs. 

“ Money?” repeated the guard ; “ money? Lor’ bless 
you, sir, she ’as millions an’ millions. Her own father was 
Lord Wyckhoff, but ’e died 
when 'is darter were a little 
thing. ’E never ’ad a shil¬ 
ling, but ’er* stepfather, that 
married Lady Wyckhoff two 
years later, was H’american 


is wife died 'e ’ad 


But Vincent, in a fever of haste, was kneeling and un¬ 
strapping his golf clubs. ‘ * Hooray,” he cried, “ Terhune, 
a golf course or I’m a sinner. Come on, we’ll have some 
sport. The old train’s due to wait an hour, anyhow.” 

I looked again, and, sure enough, I saw that at intervals 
the close-cropped grass was dotted with little red flags like 
sparks of fire on a carpet of green velvet. Vincent has 
many fads, but I think he is keener on golf than anything 
else. I was disgusted with him. “ Vincent,” I said with 
decision, “ this is nonsense. You can wait till we get to 
Cuppstone to play golf. Graham said there were public 
links there.” 

“ Yes, and he also said that it was the rottenest course 
he ever played over,” said Vincent with some heat. •“ I 
made him admit it. And this one is a beauty. A private 
one, I’ll wager. Look at that turf. It is just like velvet, 
my dear fellow — like velvet,” and he swept a practiced 
eye over the wide green slopes. 

Now, I am fond of the game myself within reason, and 
certainly the prospect was inviting, for I was tired of the 
confinement of the carriage and Vincent was most per¬ 
suasive. I knew it was a foolish thing to do; the train 


the place built up again, 
now they’re both dead, sir, e 
’is stepdaughter, theHonorable 
Agatha, as ’er title is, sir, is 
heiress of all these millions and 
all this land.” 

“She ought to marry,” I 
said, still reflectively, and with¬ 
out any personal feeling. 

The guard smiled knowing¬ 
ly. 11 There’s many a one arter 
her, sir,” he said; “ but they 
don’t seem to make no progress 
against ’er stepfather’s will.” 

“Her stepfather’s will?” I 
repeated with interest. “ Do 
you hear that, Vincent? ” 

But Vincent, his beloved coat 
at last found, was half out of 
the carriage. “ Come on,” 
he shouted, “we’re wasting 
time.” And I, perforce, was 
obliged to follow him, although 
the guard’s story promised to 
be very interesting. 


After we had played the first 
hole and I had won (I seldom 
win a hole from Vincent, so’ I 
was in a good humor) I told 
him what the guard had said. 

‘ ‘ So these grounds belong to 
the Honorable Agatha, ’ ’ I con¬ 
cluded, 1 ‘ and I have curiosity 
enough to wish that we might 
behold this mysterious lady.” 

But Vincent wasn’t a bit ex¬ 
cited : you can never depend 
upon him when he’s playing 
golf. “ Bosh!” he said; “ I’d 
rather play on her links than 
see her. If she saw us she 
might put us off. I’ll bet she’s 
a crabbed old maid. I’m sur¬ 
prised at you, Terhune, with 
your romantic notions. I 
thought you’d left all thatsortof 
thing behind you in London.” 

I felt myself reddening 
slightly, though I knew Vincent 
didn’t mean anything, and was 
about to retort sharply when he 
drove "off unexpectedly, and I 
stopped in admiration of the 
clean, fast shot he made. It 
just cleared a natural bunker 
and sped on beyond. 

At that instant a discordant 
mixture of sound burst upon 
our ears, as that of a dog yelp¬ 
ing and a vigorous scolding 
in a high but sweet feminine 
voice. With one accord we 
rushed up the gentle rise, and 
in the depression beyond we 
beheld one of the handsomest girls I had ever seen in my 
life. She was bending over a setter puppy and scolding 
him. The dog’s yelps had subsided to a whimper and he 
was holding up one of his paws as if he had been hurt. 

‘ ‘ I told you not to come, Rudolph,” she was saying, 11 and 
I told you to keep out of the way, and I told you you’d get 
hurt if you didn’t.” 

She was a tall girl, but beautifully proportioned, and wore 
no hat on her mass of dark hair. When we got nearer we 
saw that her eyes were big and black, her profile perfect, 
and her coloring delightful. 

Vincent capitulated at once and I let him make his 
impression first. He’s the younger, and it always seems 
a shame not to give such a promising boy a chance. 

“ I beg your pardon,” he said, advancing and baring his 
head, so that the gold in his brown hair caught the sun¬ 
light, ‘ ‘ but would you tell me if these are private links 
and to whom they belong? I fear we are trespassing.” 
He said this just as if I hadn’t told him all about it. 

The girl turned to him uncertainly; then she smiled a 
wide, jolly smile of good fellowship. I knew she would — 
they all do that at Vincent. 

. “Was that your ball?” she said, not heeding his ques¬ 
tion. “ I’m very sorry. It hit my dog.” 


I NEVER quite knew how it was that I took Vincent with 
me, except that we both needed a holiday at the same 
time and the same kind of holiday appealed to us both. 
Vincent’s whole name and title was Lord Wilfred Vincent, 
for he was the younger son of the old Duke of Totten. 
Men of his own age called him ‘ ‘ Freddy, ” but I called him 
Vincent or Wilfred, because I consider curtailed appella¬ 
tions undignified. Vincent was an artist—that is, he called 
himself one; his friends called him “ a dabbler in art.” 
He didn’t really go in for it seriously, you know, but he did 
little sketches of cows and that sort of thing rather well, I 
fancy. So we agreed that our aim was to find a little old 
English village, far away from London, and get rooms in 
some old farmhouse. My idea was that Vincent would go 
out and paint the cows while I would lie in the hammock 
and the old lady would bring me buttermilk. Wilfred had 
an idea that he, too, would like to spend a good bit of his time 
in a hammock, but with this 
difference, that the old lady’s 
beautiful daughter was to bring 
him lemonade. But I pointed 
out to him that the chief reason 
that I was running away from 
town was to get rid of the 
debutantes, and therefore he’d 
have to leave the fair ones out 
of our air castle. 

Our plan was just to bask in 
Nature, and we had six weeks 
to bask in. The Foreign Office 
doesn’t seem to require much 
of Wilfred’s time and he doesn’t 
do anything else except ‘ ‘ dab¬ 
ble.” Of course, being a 
younger son, he hasn’ta shilling 
of his own, but the old Duke 
makes him a comfortable al¬ 
lowance, because he dotes on 
Wilfred as much as he detests 
his eldest son, Edmund, the 
heir to the dukedom. So, 
when Vincent complained of 
feeling “ all rundown,” it was 
easy for him to get six weeks 
off, although, as I tell him, he 
had been getting ‘ ‘ six weeks 
off ” ever since he left Oxford, 
two years ago. He isn’t 
twenty-four yet. 


Nevertheless, Vincent was 
one of the best little chaps in 
the world. I don’t mean that 
he was undersized, for he 
stood six feet two in his stock¬ 
ings; but he was so good- 
natured, so jolly and amiable 
and straight and — well — just 
naturally nice, don’t you know 
—that everybody was “just 
crazy about him,” as the 
American girl I met last sum¬ 
mer used to say, and all the 
men, young and old alike, got 
to calling him ‘ ‘ little Vincent ’ ’ 
or “little Freddy” from his 
Eton days, just by way of en¬ 
dearment. Of course, I’m 
much older than Vincent—to 
be more exact, there’s a matter 
of twelve or fifteen years be¬ 
tween us—but I must say I 
can’t help being drawn to him. 

I’ve known him ever since he 
was born, and then, you see, 
we’re both Oxford men, belong 
to the same clubs, and, of 
course, Terhune is as old a 
name as Vincent, even if it 
hasn’t any handle to it, and, if 
I do say it, there’s .never a 
dinner given in Londfci town 
that Archibald TerhuiwWis not 
invited. But, somehow, in this, 
my tenth season, I became 
utterly weary of the limelight, 
the dinners, the balls, the 
match-making mammas (for I 
am an “eligible bachelor”), 
and, most of all, the debutantes, 
with their educated smiles and 
cultivated stares. I felt that I must flee from London 
to escape, and thus, as Vincent is always ready for a holi¬ 
day, we found ourselves one fine day well started on our 
journey. We had taken the noon train for Kingsbridge, 
and changing there were to go on to Cuppstone, which an 
artist friend of Vincent’s had recommended to us as just the 
place we were.looking for. 

“ Jolly lark this,” said Vincent, after we had been some 
time on our way ; 11 only hope Cuppstone and Darner’s farm 
will be what we want. Graham cracked it up to the skies. ’ ’ 

“ That’s the trouble,” I complained ; “ when a thing’s 
talked up too much it’s sure to disappoint one.” 

1 * Wait till you see it, old pessimist! ” said Vincent with a 
cheerful grin. “It’s got cows which provide buttermilk and 
art, and I’ve got some lemons in my grip for the lemonade. 
The only thing that troubles me is the landlady’s beautiful 
daughter. I’m afraid she’ll be a minus quantity.” Then 
he put his feet across on my side of the carriage and lit a 
nasty, smelly, old pipe. That’s the worst of Vincent; he’s 
so young he doesn’t think how a thing like that may get 
on a man’s nerves. But I wouldn’t hurt his feelings for 
anything, and so I had to let him smoke. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, when we had 
left the comfortable carriages of the main line for the 
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Vincent was all concern in a moment. 

* ‘ What a shame, ” he said. “ Did it hurt him ? ” and 
he knelt down to examine the dog’s paw. 

“ Oh, no, Rudolph’s all right,” she answered; “ but 
it spoiled your drive, and I’m sorry for that,” and then 
she, too, knelt on the grass beside the dog. 

I felt that it was time to step forward. ‘ ‘ My dear 
young lady,” I said — she couldn’t have been more than 
twenty, so 1 did not hesitate to address her thus— 11 My 
dear young lady, will you please tell us whether we are 
trespassing in using this course? To whom does it 
belong?” You see, I had to pretend ignorance to get 
more information. I have many of the intuitions that go 
to make up a great detective, and I had a presentiment 
that this girl was none other than the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoff herself. 

This proved to be the case. As I addressed myself to 
her the girl rose with dignity and replied : ‘ ‘ I am the 
Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff and I own these grounds. 
So, you see, you are trespassing.” 
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I promptly told her who we were, and we all shook 
hands, the Honorable Agatha smiling at me somewhat 
the way she had smiled at Vincent, though perhaps a 
trifle more appreciatively. 

‘‘We didn’t mean to,” said Vincent, ‘‘and I hope 
you don’t mind. You’ll forgive us, won’t you ? ” 

The girl laughed, and it was a laugh that I like to hear, 
not the silly, repressed giggle of a Loudon dehulunli- 
“ She’ll very nearly do,” I thought, ‘‘ even if she isn't 
more than twenty.” 

“ Forgive you?” she repeated. “ Of course I will. 
I think it’s great fun. I haven’t seen a new man for 
six week's.” 

I was wondering what she meant by using the word 
* ‘ new,” and waiting for Vincent to reply, when, instead 
of answering her, he suddenly pointed over my shoulder 
with a look of horror. “ The train,” he cried, 11 the 

Sure enough, when I turned I saw our train had 
started and, although moving slowly, was well on its 
way to the little town in the distance. 

We were three-quarters of a mile from the tracks by 
this time, and of course pursuit was useless. 

“ Left behind,” cried Vincent dramatically and burst 
out laughing. 

That’s just like him—he always laughs at everything. 
For my own part I couldn’t see anything funny about it. 
Here we were set down in a little town that probably 
did not contain an inn, while our luggage traveled 
merrily on to Cuppstone, all because of a foolish whim 
of his. The girl laughed too, so there was no use in 
telling him what I thought of him then. 

“ Well, what are we going to do? ” I asked sharply. 

‘‘ Do? ” echoed Vincent. ‘ ‘ Why, with her permission, 
we'll play a game of golf with the Honorable Agatha, 
and then go to the station, whatever its name is, and 
take another train for Cuppstone." 

‘‘Its name is Wye,” said the Honorable Agatha, 

‘ * the town of Wye, and that’s a very good plan. 
That’s just what we’ll do.” 

And it was just what we did do. And you should 
have seen that girl play golf! By the time we had Jjeegi 
around the eighteen-hole course I felt a little fatigued — 
one has to keep in training to do that sort of thing at a 
minute’s notice — but Vincent and the Honorable Agatha 
seemed as fresh as when we started and proposed a race 
to the station. I told them to run on ahead and I’d 
meet them later, so away they dashed, with Rudolph 
leaping and barking in front of them, never doubting that 
the whole thing was planned for his especial benefit, 
sst 

When I reached the station at last, instead of seeing 
about our train or telegraphing to Cuppstone about our 
late arrival, there was Vincent sitting on the luggage- 
truck with that girl, and, I am ashamed to say, he was 
holding her hand. When they spied me the girl tried 
to pull her hand away, but Vincent held on. 

‘ ‘ That you, Archibald ? ” he called, as if it could have 
been any one else. ‘ ‘ Come up here. We’ve been tell¬ 
ing fortunes, and Miss Agatha’s hand is very interesting. ’’ 

‘‘ No doubt,” I answered dryly; “ but what have you 
done about telegraphing to Cuppstone, and what train 
have you found we can take ? ” 

“ There isn't any train,” said Vincent as cheerfully 
as if he were telling me a bit of good news. “ Only 
two trains a day run through Wye from London, 
and ours was the last. Anyway, your friend, the guard, 
thought we ought to get off here and put off all our 
luggage.” 

I looked around in consternation and there it was, all 
piled neatly at the far end of the platform. 

‘ ‘ For goodness’ sake, Wilfred ” — I call him Wilfred 
when I am angry—I said, turning on Vincent, who was 
again busy telling fortunes—do take some interest. 
What are we going to do? Isn’t there a station-master 
here who can tell us about the inns of this place, if there 
are any? I’m starving.” 

Vincent looked up and again smiled that irritating 
smile of his. “ Don’t get hot,” he drawled; “ it’s all 
right. The Honorable Agatha has invited us to the 
castle and she’s telephoned for the dogcart and a wagon 
for our luggage. Haven’t you, Angel?” he ended, 
turning his handsome bronzed face to the girl with one 
of his best smiles, one of the kind he reserves especially 
for the fan; sex. 

I frowned. Vincent really makes advances too 
quickly. 

“ Why didn’t you say so at first?” I said rather peev¬ 
ishly, as I sat down on the steps to await the dogcart 
which one could see already, a black speck in the 
distance on the winding road from the castle. The 
speck finally disappeared behind a clump of trees, and 
when it emerged and drew up at the station we saw 
what a stunning little turnout it was. The horse was as 
fine as any you’d meet on the Lady’s Mile, the harness 
was clinking and shining with ornaments, and the cart 
and the groom's livery were faultless. 

The Honorable Agatha mounted the box seat. 
“ Christopher,” she said to the groom, ‘‘I’m going to 
drive. You’d better ride back with the ‘ trunks ’.” 

Then, before I had time to interfere, Vincent leaped 
nimbly up to the seat beside her and I was obliged to 


take the rumble with Rudolph, who leaped up beside me 
as if to his accustomed seat. I was too anxious to mind 
—too anxious to get to the castle and get something to 
eat. The Honorable Agatha proved to be as good a 
whip as she was a golfer, and we were soon winding up 
the last gentle slope that led to the big building. As 
we drove down the long avenue another dogcart 
approached us rapidly, and as it came almost abreast, to 
my surprise I recognized the young man who was sitting 
with the groom as young Murray Brancepeth. He saw 
us at the same moment and both dogcarts stopped. 

‘ ‘ Hullo, Murray 1 ” said Vincent and I together. 

But ■ he never paid the slightest attention to us. 
Instead, he jumped lightly from his high seat and came 
around to the Honorable Agatha’s side of our cart. 
Reaching up he caught her hand. 

‘ ‘ I don’t care whether you're the real Agatha or not, ’ ’ 
he said, his dark face flushed with the intensity of his 
feeling. “ You’ve got to marry me some time. I’m 
not after money. I’ve some of my own and I’ll make 
some more. When you’re tired of this folly I’m coming 
back for you. Good-by.” And he wrung her hand till 
the Honorable Agatha winced. Then he was gone in a 
rattle of gravel and dust. 

We couldn’t help hearing what he said and he didn't 
seem to care whether we did or not. But we could 
hardly believe our ears. Young Murray Brancepeth, that 
gilded idler, declaring himself the victim of a mighty 
passion, and, more astounding still, swearing that he 

any work m his life besides that necessary to bleed Ins 
rich old uncle of his living expenses. 

“ What was it he said,” I thought, “ about the 1 real 
Agatha ’ and ‘ folly ’ ? ” What did it all mean ? 

As we drove up to the castle entrance two girls of 
about nineteen and twenty, I should say, came tearing 
around the corner, tennis racquets in hand, and shrieked 
aloud, evidently with surprised delight at seeing us. 

“ Oh, Agatha,” cried the foremost of the two, a tall, 
brown-eyed, brown-faced sylph, with a profusion of 
wavy and very disorderly brown hair. “ Oh, Agatha, 
where did you get them ? I’m so tired of Brancepeth.” 

“ Yes,” cried the other one, “ where did they drop 
from? I thought you were playing golf.” She was a 
jolly little thing, this second one, small, but plump, with 
fair skin and blue eyes, really very attractive. 


This was somewhat embarrassing to me, but Vincent 
stood there, utterly unperturbed, with that easy grace of 
his, bowing as the Honorable Agatha introduced us. 
But imagine our surprise when she presented each of 
those two young things as ‘‘the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoff.” 

“ But I thought you were the Honorable Agatha,” I 
cried, unable to repress my astonishment. 

“ So I am,” she answered, smiling, and we followed 
her into the house, silent but wondering. 

The inside of the castle gave every evidence of enor¬ 
mous wealth and every imaginable luxury was provided. 
After a little interchange of pleasantries in the spacious 
hall our black-haired friend raised her voice in a sten¬ 
torian shout, in aggwer to which a brisk, elderly lady 
came down the mahogany stairs and welcomed us 
cordially. She was introduced as “ our aunt and chap¬ 
eron, Mrs. Armistead,” amid peals of laughter from the 
girls, although we couldn’t see any joke. We then 
went to our rooms, which contained everything we could 
possibly have desired, and when we came down to dinner 
the footman told us that Mrs. Armistead and the young 
ladies were awaiting us in the drawing-room. 

We crossed the hall, and when the heavy curtains that 
separated it from the huge drawing-room were lifted to 
admit us, we saw at least twenty girls ranging in age 
from eighteen to twenty-three, standing or sitting around 
the room in attitudes of expectancy. I found out later 
that there were really only six of them, but, at the time, 
there looked to be twenty. They were all pretty, all 
wore evening dress, and all were talking at once; but as 
Vincent and I entered they stopped and Mrs. Armistead 
came forward and presented us to the three girls we had 
not yet seen. 

The first of the new three, Agatha Fourth, as Vincent 
and I called her later, was tall and very fair, with won¬ 
derful blue eyes and a beautiful figure. That our be¬ 
wilderment and astonishment increased when she also 
was presented to us as the Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff 
may be easily understood. The next one had light 
brown hair with gold lights in it and her eyes were a 
golden hazel. As she, too, was introduced as the 
Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff I bowed mechanically, as 
did Vincent, not daring to trust myself to utter a word 
or repeat the name. Then, turning from Agatha Fifth, 
we met the Honorable Agatha Sixth and last, and I 
thought she was the prettiest of all. Delicate and fragile 
she was, but every inch an aristocrat from her small 
charming head to her dainty little feet. Her eyes were 
dark brown, her complexion clear olive, and her hair 
straight and soft and jet black. I took to her at once, 
though I thought she looked rather sarcastic. 
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The introductions over, we went in to dinner. Such a 
meal as that was ! At one end of the table sat Mrs. 
Armistead, while I sat at the other. Agatha First sat on 
Mrs. Armistead’s right. Next to her sat Vincent, and 
next to him sat Agatha Fourth — the tall, fair-haired 
beauty. I have described them at length so that it is not 
difficult to keep them apart. Next to her, on my left, sat 
the plump little girl with the blue eyes, Agatha Third. 
Then on my right — oh, fortunate me 1 sat my little lady 
aristocrat, Agatha Sixth. Next to her sat Agatha 
Second, her unruly brown curls somewhat subdued. 
She looked very fetching in a costume of pink and white. 
I should have thought that these girls were American 
had I not had reason to believe that they were English ; 
there was that breezy simplicity and becomingness about 
their gowns that seem to be distinctively American. 

But I have omitted from my category Agatha Fifth, the 
Agatha of the hazel eyes. I will not now take time to do 
justice to her many charms, but shall do so later for 
reasons which will soon appear. And then — oh, yes, 
there was Mrs. Armistead’s secretary, who came in late 
and slipped into the seat at Mrs. Armistead’s left. She 
was dressed in a severely simple gown of gray, and her 


hair, which was done very plainly, was distinctly red in 
color. Mrs. Armistead introduced her to us as her 
secretary, Miss Marsh. 

The meal was well cooked and beautifully served, and 
by the time the salad course arrived Vincent and I had 
lost much of our constraint and self-consciousness and 
were talking and laughing with the best of them. The 
levity and freedom from the conventionalities usually 
observed at a dinner-party, in which those girls indulged, 
was a bit shocking to me, although it did not seem to 
disconcert Vincent in the least. 

After dinner our adventure developed its most aston¬ 
ishing feature. At the close of the meal the ladies arose, 
and we were invited to remain and smoke some excep¬ 
tionally fine cigars. Before she left the room the 
secretary came over to us and in a low tone told us that, 
when we had finished our cigars, Mrs. Armistead desired 
that we should join her in the library to discuss business. 
She — the secretary—would come for us, as we would 
not know the way. 

We were amazed. Business? What business could 
we possibly have with Mrs. Armistead ? However, we 
told the secretary that we would be happy to join 
her mistress in the library in about twenty minutes, 
although, as I said, we hadn’t the wildest idea what 
business we could have to discuss with her. 

When the secretary withdrew Vincent burst into 
excited conjecture. "Are we in a girls’ boarding- 
school, or a lunatic asylum, or what?” he demanded. 
‘‘ I don't know what to make of it. If it’s an asylum 
then I’m distinctly for lunatics. They’re the most 
attractive lot I’ve ever seen. If they’re all sisters why 
didn’t Papa and Mamma Wyckhoff find different names 
for ’em? Six Agathas, and all ‘the Honorable’ at 
that 1 It’s absurd 1 But it doesn’t seem to bother them ; 
they call each other ‘Ag,’ and ‘Aggie,’ and ‘Agatha’ 
just as if it were Rose, or Gwen, or Maud. What do you 
suppose it all means? My head’s in a whirl.” 

“ My dear fellow,” I said, “ I have a presentiment 
that we shall find out what it all means when we join 
Mrs. Armistead in the library.” And we did. As I 
have said, my intuitions seldom fail me. 

The library was a little room at some distance from 
the dining-hall. It was beautifully furnished, like the 
rest of the house, and a big fireplace took up one side 
of the room. Before it was a massive armchair, worn 
and old, as if the barons of Wyckhoff for ages back had 
sat in it. On the large table were some legal-looking 
papers, and as we entered Mrs. Armistead arose and 
placed her hand upon them. The secretary closed the 
door and took up her position beside her mistress, while 
we stood before them, ill at ease and expecting we knew 

‘‘Gentlemen,” began Mrs. Armistead with great 
gravity, ‘ ‘ I am right, am I not, in presuming that you 
are candidates for the hand of the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoff?” 

Yes, that’s just what she said: “ Candidates for the 
hand of the Honorable Agatha Wyckhoff.” It took my 
breath away, and before 1 had time to speak and set her 
right I heard Vincent calmly assuring her that we were 
candidates 1 As he had thus rashly committed himself 
I couldn’t go back on him, so I let him make all the other 
answers that were necessary. 
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“ Then you wish to hear the will?” continued Mrs. 
Armistead, and Vincent assented. 

11 Read the will,” said Mrs. Armistead to the secre¬ 
tary, and the young lady in gray picked up one of the 
legal-looking papers. 

' ‘ This is to certify,” she began, and read to the finish, 
while I held my breath, for, when I had heard the whole 
of that extraordinary document, I was filled with amaze¬ 
ment and curiosity, not unmixed with a certain excite¬ 
ment. I will give you as briefly as I can the provisions 
of this remarkable will. 

Fletcher Boyd, stepfather of the Honorable Agatha 
Wyckhoff, left her his entire fortune of about twenty 
million dollars, provided that she obey the conditions 
of the will. Should she disregard them the whole sum 
was to go to the endowment of a Presbyterian Hospital 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts, his native town. 

The will then went on to say that, wishing to protect 
the girl, who was not yet twenty-one years of age, from 
fortune-hunters, her stepfather desired her, at the com¬ 
pletion of her education, to secure not less than three, 
nor more than six, girls from eighteen to twenty-three 
years of age, and each named Agatha. These girls 
were to possess sufficient brains and to be handsome 
enough to make their companionship desirable, and be 
willing to live with the Honorable Agatha at the castle 
in Shropshire near Wye, England, for two years ; in 
return for which they were each to receive a generous 
monthly stipend, enjoy luxurious lodgings and rich 
fare, and to live a life of idleness, with ample entertain- 

It was further directed that, before the girls left for 
England, some English lady of rank or position be 
secured, to dwell at Castle Wyckhoff, in the capacity of 
chaperon, in consideration of a handsome salary, this 
lady to be, preferably, Mrs. Armistead, sister of the real 
Honorable Agatha’s mother. For the first year after 
Mr. Boyd’s death the Honorable Agatha was to observe 
mourning by not going to London festivities ; but during 
this time she was permitted to entertain at the castle 
any young men that the chaperon might provide for 
her. Mrs. Armistead (should she be the chaperon 
secured) was charged to keep the castle supplied with 
guests, the best young men that England could boast, 
as her large acquaintance permitted her to do. Each 
visitor in the r61e of suitor for the hand of the Honorable 
Agatha was limited to six weeks’ stay at the castle, as 
Mr. Boyd considered that length of time sufficient for 
him to find out whether he loved any of the Agathas 
or not. The suitor was not to make his declaration 
until the very last day of the six weeks allotted him, 
and, of course, he was limited to one proposal. In the 
event of any of the young men proposing to any of the 
Agathas who was not the stepdaughter of Mr. Boyd, 
the will permitted her to marry him, if she desired, but 
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Puck of Pook’s Hill: Old Men at Pevensey 
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TT HAS naught to do with apes or devils,” Sir Richard 
I went on in an undertone. * 1 It concerns De Aquila, than 
1 whom there was never bolder nor craftier, nor more 
hardy knight born. And remember, he was an old, old 
man at that time.” 

“ When?” said Dan. 

‘ ‘ When we came back from sailing with Witta.” 

‘ ‘ What did you do with your gold ? ” said Dan. 

“ Have patience. Link by link is chain-mail made. I 
will tell all in its place. We bore the gold to Pevensey on 
horseback, three loads of it, and then 
up to the north chamber, above the 
great hall of Pevensey Castle, where 
De Aquila lay In winter. He sat on 
his bed like a little white falcon, turn¬ 
ing his head swiftly from one to the 
other as we told our tale. Jehan, the 

guarded the stairway, but De Aquila 
bade him wait at the stair foot, and 
let down both leather curtains over 
the door. It was Jehan whom De 
Aquila had sent to us with the horses, 
and only Jehan had loaded the gold. 

When our story was told, De Aquila 
gave us the news of England, for we 
were as men waked from a year-long 
sleep. The Red King was dead— 
slain (ye remember?) the day we set 
sail, and Henry, his younger brother, 
had made himself King of England, 
over the head of Robert of Normandy. 

This was the very thing that the Red 
King had done when our Great 
William died. Then Robert of 
Normandy, mad, as De Aquila said, 
at twice missing this kingdom, had 
sent an army against England, which 
army had been well beaten back to 
their ships at Portsmouth. A little 
earlier, and Witta’s ship would have 
rowed through them. 


‘‘‘And now,’ said De Aquila, 

‘half the great Barons of the North 
and West are out against the King, 
between Salisbury and Shrewsbury, 
and half the other half wait to see 
which way the game shall go. They 
say Henry is overly English for their 
stomachs, because he hath married an 
English wife, and she hath coaxed him 
to give back their old laws to our 
Saxons. (Better ride a horse by the 
bit he knows, / say.) But that is 
only a cloak for their falsehood. ’ He 
cracked his finger on the table where 
the wine was spilt, and thus he spoke : 

“‘William crammed us Norman 
Barons full of good English acres 
after Senlac. I had my share, too, ’ 
he said, and dapped Hugh on the 
shoulder, ‘ but I warned him. I 
warned him before Odo rebelled — 
that he should have bidden the Barons 
give up their lands and lordships in 
Normandy, if they would be English 
Lords. Now they are all but Princes 
both in England and Normandy — 
trencher-fed hounds, with a foot in 
one trough and both eyes on the 
other ! Robert Shortboots ’ (for so 
we called Robert of Normandy) ‘ has 
sent them word that if they do not 
fight for him in England, he will 
sack and harry out their lands in 
Normandy. Therefore Clare has 
risen; Fitz Osborne has risen; 

Montgomery has risen, whom our 
first William made an English Earl. 

Even D’Arcy is out with his men, whose father I remember 
a little hedge-sparrow knight nearby Caen. If Henry wins, 
the Barons can still flee to Normandy, where Robert will 
welcome them. If Henry loses, Robert, he says, will give 
them more lands in England. Oh, a pest — a pest on 
Normandy. She will be England’s curse this many a long 


“ ‘ Not from the North,’ said De Aquila. ‘ But the sea 
is always open. If the Barons gain the upper hand, 
Robert will send another army into England for sure, and 
this time I think he will land here-—where his father, the 
Conqueror, landed. Ye have brought your pigs to a 
pretty market. Half England alight, and gold enough on 
the ground’—he stamped on the bags beneath the table 
— ‘ to set every sword in Christendom fighting.’ 

“ 1 What is to do?’ said Hugh. ‘ I have no keep at 
Dallington ; and if we buried it, whom could we trust ? ’ 
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“ ‘ Me,’ said De Aquila. * Pevensey walls are strong. 
No man but Jehan, who is my dog, knows what is 
between them. ’ He drew a curtain by the shot-window, 
and showed us the shaft of a well in the thickness of the 

“ ‘ I made it for a drinking well,’ he said, ‘but we found 
salt water, and it rises and falls with the tide. Hark ! ’ 
We heard the water whistle and blow at the bottom. 

‘ Will it serve?’ said he. 


“ ‘ Needs must,’ said Hugh. ‘ Our lives are in thy 
hands. ’ So we lowered all the gold down except one small 
chest of it by De Aquila’s bed, which we kept as much for 
his delight in its weight and color as for our needs. 

‘ ‘ In the morning, ere we rode to our manors, he said : 
‘ I do not say farewell, because ye will return and bide 
here. Not for love nor for sorrow, but to be with the gold. 
Have a care,’ he said laughing, ‘ lest I use it to make my¬ 
self Pope. Trust me not, but return ! ’ ” 

Sir Richard paused, and smiled sadly. 

‘ ‘ In seven days, then, we returned 
from our manors—from the manors 
which had been ours.” 

' ‘ And were the children quite 
well ? ’ ’ said Una. 

‘ ‘ My sons were young. Land, rule 
and governance belong by right to 
young men." Sir Richard was talk¬ 
ing to himself. “It would have 
broken their hearts if we had taken 
back our manors. They made us 
great welcome, but we could see— 
Hugh and 1 could see — that our day 
was done. I was a cripple, and he a 
one-armed man. And therefore,” he 
raised his voice, “ we rode back to 
Pevensey.” 

“ I’m sorry,” said Una, for the 
Knight seemed very sorrowful. 

“ Little maid, it all passed long 
ago. They were young. We were 
old. We let them keep the manors. 
‘ Aha ! ’ cried De Aquila from his 
shot-window, when we dismounted. 
‘ Back again to earth, old foxes?’ but 
when we were in his chamber above 
the hall he put his arms about us and 
said, ‘ Welcome, ghosts ! Welcome, 
poor ghosts 1' . . . Thus it fell 

out that we were rich beyond belief, 
and lonely. And lonely!” 


‘ ‘ What did you do ? ” said Dan. 
“We watched for Robert of 
Normandy,” said the Knight. “ De 
Aquila was like Witta. He suffered 
no idleness. In fair weather we 
would ride along the marsh between 
Bexlei on the one side, to Cuckmere 
on the other—sometimes with hawk, 
sometimes with hound (thereare stout 
hares both on the marsh and the down 
land), but always with an eye to the 
sea, for fear of fleets from Normandy. 
In foul weather he would walk on the 
top of his tower, frowning against the 
rain—peering here and pointing 
there. It always vexed him to think 
how Witta's ship had come and gone 
without his knowledge. When the 
wind ceased, and ships anchored, to 
the wharf’s edge he would go, and 
leaning on his sword among the stink¬ 
ing fish would call to the mariners for 
their news from France. His other 
eye he kept landward for word of 
Henry’s war against the Barons. 

“ Many brought him news—jon¬ 
gleurs, harpers, pedlars, sutlers, 
priests, and the like ; and though he 
was secret enough in small things, 
yet, if their news misliked him, then, 
regarding neither time nor place nor 
people, would he curse our King 
Henry for a fool or a babe. I have 
heard him say aloud by the fishing 
boats : ‘ If I were King of England I 
,„ would do thus and thus,’ and when I 

l by Word rode out to see that the warning 

beacons were laid and dry, he has 
often called to me from the shot-window: ‘ Look to it, 
Richard, do not copy our blind King, but see with 
thine own eyes, and feel with thine own hands. ’ I do not 
think he knew any sort of fear. And so we lived at 
Pevensey in the little chamber above the hall. One foul 
night came word that a Messenger of the King waited 
belpw. We were chilled after a long riding in the fog 
toward Bexlei, which is an easy place for ships to land. 
De Aquila sent word the man might either eat with us, or 
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wait till we had fed. Anon Jehan at the stair head 
cried that he had called for horse, and was gone. * Pest 
on him!’ said De Aquila. ‘ I have more to do than to 
shiver in the great hall for every gadling the King sends. 
Left he no word ? ’ 

“ ‘ None,’ said Jehan, ‘ except ’—lie was old, and had 
been with De Aquila at Senlac —‘ except he said that if 
an old* dog could not learn new tricks, it was time to 
sweep out the kennel.’ 

‘ 1 ‘ Oho ! ’ said De Aquila, rubbing his nose. ‘ To 
whom did he say that ? ’ 

“ 1 To his beard chiefly, but some to his horse’s flank 
as he was girthing up. I followed him out,’ said Jehan 
the Crab. 

11 ‘ What was his shield-mark ? ’ 

“ ‘ Gold Horseshoes on black,’ said the Crab. 

“ ‘ That is one of Fulke’s men,’ said De Aquila.” 

Puck broke in very gently, 1 ‘ Gold Horseshoes on black 
is not the Fulkes’ shield. The Fulkes’ arms are-’ ’ 


The Knight waved one hand statelily. 

‘‘Thou knowest that evil man’s true name,” he 
replied, 11 but I have chosen to call him Fulke because I 
promised him I would not tell the story of his wicked¬ 
ness so that any man might know it. I have changed all 
the names in my tale. His children’s children may be 
still alive.” 

“ True — true,” said Puck, smiling softly. “ It is 
knightly to keep faith — even after a thousand years.” 

Sir Richard bowed a little and went on: “ ‘ GoUJ 
horseshoes on black ! ’ said De Aquila. ‘ I had heard 
Fulke had joined the Barons, but if this is true, our 
King must be of the upper hand. No matter, all Fulkes 
are faithless. Still I would not have sent the man away 
empty. ’ 

“ ‘ He fed,’ said Jehan. ‘ Gilbert the Clerk fetched 
him meat and wine from the kitchens. He ate by 
Gilbert’s table.’ 

I ‘ This Gilbert was a clerk from Battle Abbey, who 
kept the accounts of Pevensey. He was tall and pale 
colored, and carried those new-fashioned beads for count¬ 
ing of prayers. They were large brown nuts or seeds, 
and hanging from his girdle with his penner and 
inkhorn, they clashed when he walked. His place was 
in the great fireplace. There was his table of accounts, 
and there he lay o’ nights. He feared the hounds in 
hall that came nosing after bones, or to sleep on the 
warm ashes, and would slash at them with his beads— 
like a woman. When De Aquila sat in hall to do 
justice, take fines, or grant lands, Gilbert would so 
write it in the manor-roll. But it was none of his work 
to feed our guests, or to let them depart without his 
lord’s knowledge. 

“ Said De Aquila, after Jehan was gone down the 
stair : ' Hugh, hast thou ever told my Gilbert thou canst 
read Latin hand of write?’ 

“ 1 No,’ said Hugh. ‘ He is no friend to me, or to 
Odo my hound either.’ * No matter,’ said De Aquila. 

1 Let him never know thou canst tell one letter from its 
fellow, and’—-here he jerked us in the ribs with his 
scabbard — ‘ watch him both of ye. There be devils in 
Africa, as I have heard, but by the Saints, there are 
greater devils in Pevensey! ’ 

II That was all he would say. 

“ It chanced some small while afterward, a Norman 
man-at-arms would wed a Saxon wench of the manor, 
and Gilbert (we had watched him well since De Aquila 
spokej doubted whether her folk were free or slave. 
Since De Aquila would give them half a hide of land if she 
were free, the matter came up at the justice in great hall 
before De Aquila. First the wench’s father spoke ; then 
her mother ; then all together till the hall rang and the 
hounds bayed. De Aquila held up his hands. 1 Write 
her free,’ he said to Gilbert by the fireplace. ‘ A God’s 
Name write her free, before she deafens me! Yes — 
yes,’ he said to the wench that was on her knees at him, 

‘ thou art Cerdie’s sister, and own cousin to the Lady 
of Mercia, if thou wilt be silent. In fifty years there 
will be neither Norman nor Saxon, but all English,’ said 
he, ‘ and these are the men that do our work.’ He 
clapped the man-at-arms, that was Jehan’s nephew, on 
the shoulder, and kissed the wench, and fretted with his 
feet among the rushes to show it was finished. (The 
great hall was always bitter cold.) I stood at his side ; 
Hugh was behind Gilbert in the fireplace making to play 
with great rough Odo. He signed to De Aquila, who 
bade Gilbert measure the new field for the new couple. 
Out then runs our Gilbert between man and maid, his 
beads clashing at his waist, and the hall being emptied, 
we three sit by the fire. 

‘ ‘ Said Hugh, leaning down to the hearthstones, ‘ I 
saw this stone move under Gilbert’s foot when Odo 
snuffed at it. Look ! ’ De Aquila digged in the ashes 
with his sword ; the stone tilted ; beneath it lay a parch¬ 
ment folden, and the writing atop was : 1 Words spoken 
against the King by our Lord of Pevensey — the second 

“ Here was set out (Hugh read it us whispering) 
every jest De Aquila had made to us touching the King ; 
every time he had called out to me from the shot- 
window ; and every time he had said what he would do 
if he were King of England. Yes, day by day had his 
daily speech, which he never stinted, been set down by 
Gilbert, tricked out and twisted from its true meaning, 
yet withal so cunningly that none could deny who 
knew him that De Aquila had in some sort spoken those 
words. Ye see?” 


Dan and Una nodded. 

11 Yes,” said Una gravely. ‘ 1 It isn’t what you say so 
much. It’s what you mean when you say it—like call¬ 
ing Dan a beast in fun. Only grown-ups don’t always 
understand.” 

“ ‘ He hath done this day by day before our very 
face ? ’ said De Aquila. 

“‘Nay, hour by hour,’ said Hugh. ‘When De 
Aquila spoke even now, in the hall, of Saxons and 
Normans, I saw Gilbert write on a parchment, which he 
kept beside the manor-roll, that De Aquila said soon 
there would be no Normans left in England, if his men- 
at-arms did their work aright.’ 


‘ ‘ ‘ Bones of the Saints ! ’ said De Aquila. ‘ What avail 
is honor or a sword against a pen ! Where did Gilbert 
hide that writing? He shall eat it.’ 

“ ‘ In his breast when he ran out,’ said Hugh. ‘ Which 
made me look to see where he kept his finished stuff. 
When Odo scratched at this stone here, I saw his face 
change. So I was sure. ’ 

“ ‘ He is bold,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Do him justice. 
In his own fashion, my Gilbert is bold.’ 

“ ‘ Overbold,’ said Hugh. ‘ Hearken here,’ and he 
read : ‘ Upon the Feast of Saint Agatha, our Lord of 
Pevensey, lying in his upper chamber, being clothed in 

his second fur gown reversed with rabbit-’ 

* ‘ ‘ Pest on him ! He is not my tire-woman ! ’ said 
De Aquila, and Hugh and I laughed. 

“ ‘-reversed with rabbit, seeing a fog over the 

marshes, did wake Sir Richard Dalyngridge, his drunken 
cup-mate ’ (here they laughed at me) ‘ and said: 

‘ ‘ Look out, old fox, for God is on the Duke of 
Normandy’s side.” ’ 

“ ‘ So did I. It was a black fog. Shortboots could 
have landed ten thousand men, and we none the wiser. 
Does he tell how we were out all day riding the marsh 
and how l near perished in a quicksand, and coughed 
like a sick cow for ten days after ? ’ cried De Aquila. 

‘ ‘ ‘ No,’ said Hugh. ‘ But here is the prayer of Gilbert 
himself to his master Fulke.’ 

“ ‘ Ah,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Well I knew it was Fulke. 
What is the price of my blood ? ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Gilbert prayeth that when our Lord of Pevensey is 
stripped of his lands on this evidence which Gilbert hath 

with fear and pains collected-’ 

“ ‘ Fear and pains is a true word,’ said De Aquila, 
and sucked in his cheeks. ‘ But how excellent weapon is 
a pen ! I must learn it.’ 

“ ‘ He prays that Fulke will advance him from his 
present service to that honor in the church which Fulke 
promised him. And lest Fulke should forget, he has 
written below : “ To be Sacristan of Battle.” ’ 

‘ ‘ At this De Aquila whistled : ‘ A man who can plot 
against one Lord can plot against another. When I am 
stripped of my lands, Fulke will whip off my Gilbert’s 
foolish head. None the less Battle needs a new Sacris¬ 
tan. They say the Abbot Henry keeps no sort of rule 
there.’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Let the Abbot wait,’ said Hugh. ‘ It is our heads 
and our lands that are in danger. This parchment is the 
second part of the tale. The first has gone to Fulke, 
and so to the King, who will hold us traitors.’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Assuredly, ’ said De Aquila. ‘ Fulke’s man took 
the first part that evening when Gilbert fed him; and our 
King is so beset by his brother and his Barons that he 
is mad with mistrust. Fulke has his ear, and pours 
poison into it. Presently the King gives him my lands 
and yours. This is an old play,’ and he leaned back 
and yawned. 

‘ ‘ ‘ And thou wilt surrender Pevensey without word 
or blow?’ said Hugh. ‘We Saxons will fight your 
King then. I will go warn my nephew at Dallington. 
Give me a horse ! ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Give thee a toy and a rattle, ’ said De Aquila. 

‘ Put back the parchment, and rake over the ashes. If 
Fulke is given my Pevensey, which is England’s gate, 
what will he do with it ? He is Norman at heart, and his 
heart is in Normandy where he can kill peasants at his 
pleasure. He will open England’s gate to our sleepy 
Robert as Odo and Mortain tried to do, and then there 
will be another landing and another Senlac. Therefore 
I cannot give up Pevensey. ’ 

“ ‘ Good,’ said we two. 

“ ‘ Ah, but wait! If my King be made, on Gilbert’s 
evidence, to mistrust me, he will send his men against 
me here, and while we fight England’s gate is left 
unguarded. Who will be the first to come through 
thereby ? Even Robert of Normandy. Therefore I can¬ 
not fight my King.’ He nursed his sword—thus. 
sSt 

“ ‘ This is saying and unsaying like a Norman,’ said 
H ugh. ‘ What of our manors ? ’ 

“ ‘ I do not think for myself,’ said De Aquila, ‘ nor 
for our King, nor for your lands which I gave you. I 
think for England, for whom neither King nor Baron 
thinks. I am not Norman, Sir Richard, nor Saxon, Sir 
Hugh. English am I. ’ 

“ ‘ Saxon, Norman or English,’said Hugh, ‘ our lives 
are thine, however the game goes. When do we hang 
Gilbert ? ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Never,’ said De Aquila. ‘ Who knows but he may 
yet be Sacristan of Battle ? for, to do him justice, he is a 
good writer. Dead men make dumb witnesses. Wait.’ 

“ ‘ But the King may give Pevensey to Fulke. And 
our manors go with it,’ said I. ‘Shall we tell our 

“ ‘ No ; this is old man’s play. The King will not 
wake up a hornet’s nest in the South till he has smoked 
out the bees in the North. He may hold me traitor, but 
at least, he sees I am not fighting against him, and every 
day that I lie still is so much gain to him while he fights 
the Barons. If he were wise (but he is a fool) he would 
wait till that war were over before he made new ene¬ 
mies. But I think Fulke will play upon him to send for 
me, and if I do not obey the Summons, that will to 
Henry’s mind be proof of my treason. But mere talk, 
such as Gilbert sends, is no proof nowadays. We Barons 
follow the Church, and, like Anselm, we speak what we 
please. Let us go about our day’s dealings and say 
naught to Gilbert. ’ 

“ ‘ Then we do nothing?’ said Hugh. 

“ ‘ We wait,’ said De Aquila. ‘ I am old, but still I 
find that the most grievous work I know.’ 

‘ ‘ And so we found it, but in the end De Aquila was 
right. 

“A little later in the year armed men rode over the 
hill, the Golden Horseshoes flying behind the King’s 
banner. Said De Aquila at the window of our 
chamber : ‘ How did I tell you ? Here comes Fulke 
himself to spy out his new lands which our King hath 
promised him if he can bring proof of my treason. ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ How dost thou know ? ’ said Hugh. 

“ ‘ Because that is what I would do if I were Fulke, 
but /should have brought more men. My roan horse 
to your old shoes,’ said he, ‘ Fulke brings me the King’s 


Summons to leave Pevensey and join the war.’ He 
sucked in his cheeks, and drummed on the edge of the 
shaft where the water sounded all hollow. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Shall we go ? ’ said I. 

“ ' Go ? At this time of year ? Stark madness,’ said 
he. ‘ Take me from Pevensey to fisk and flyte through 
fern and forest, and in three days Robert’s keels would 
be lying on Pevensey mud with ten thousand men. 
Who would stop them ? Fulke ? ’ 

8St 

“ The horns blew without, and anon Fulke cried the 
King’s Summons at the great door, that De Aquila with 
all men and horse should join the King’s camp at 
Salisbury. 

“ ‘ How did I tell you?’ said De Aquila. ‘ There are 
twenty Barons ’twixt here and Salisbury could give King 
Henry good land service, but he has been worked upon 
by Fulke to send South and call me— me -—off the gate 
of England, when his enemies stand about to batter it 
in. See that Fulke’s men lie in the big south barn,’ said 
he. ‘ Give them drink, and when Fulke has eaten we 
will drink in my chamber. The great hall is too cold 
for old bones.’ 

‘ ‘ As soon as he was off horse Fulke went to the 
chapel with Gilbert, to give thanks for his safe coming, 
and when he had eaten — he was a fat man, and rolled 
his eyes greedily at our good roast Sussex wheatears— 
we led him to the little upper chamber where Gilbert 
had already gone with the manor-roll. I remember 
when Fulke heard the tide blow and whistle in the 
shaft, he leaped back, and his long down-turned stirrup 
shoes caught in the rushes and he stumbled, so that 
Jehan behind him found it easy to knock his head against 
the wall.” 

“ Did you know it was going to happen ?” said Dan. 

“ Assuredly,” said Sir Richard, with a sweet smile. 
“ I put my foot on his sword, and plucked away his 
dagger; but he knew not whether it was day or 
night for a while. He lay rolling his eyes, and bub¬ 
bling with his mouth, and Jehan roped him like a calf. 
He was cased all in that new-fangled armor which we 
call lizard-mail. Not rings like my hauberk here,” 
Sir Richard tapped his chest, “ but little pieces of 
dagger-proof steel overlapping on stout leather. We 
stripped it off (no need to spoil good harness by wet¬ 
ting it), and in the neck-piece De Aquila found the 
same folden piece of parchment we had put back under 
the hearthstone. 

‘ ‘ At this Gilbert squeaked like a rabbit, and would 
have run out. I laid my hand on his shoulder. It suf¬ 
ficed. He fell to trembling and praying on his beads. 

“ ‘ Gilbert,’ said De Aquila, ‘ here be more notable 
sayings and doings of our Lord of Pevensey for thee to 
write down. Take penner and inkhorn, Gilbert. I 
grieve that thy service irks thee, but we cannot all be 
Sacristans of Battle.’ 

“ Said Fulke from the floor, ‘ Ye have bound a King’s 
messenger. Pevensey shall burn for this. ’ 
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“ ‘ Maybe. I have seen it besieged once,’ said De 
Aquila; ‘ but heart up, Fulke. 1 promise thee that thou 
shalt be hanged in the middle of the flames at the end 
of that siege, if I have to share my last loaf with thee; 
and that is more than Odo would have done when we 
starved out him and Mortain.’ 

‘ ‘ Then Fulke sat up rolling his eyes, and looked long 
and cunningly at De Aquila. 

“ ‘ By the Saints,’ said he, ‘ why didst thou not say 
thou wast on the Duke’s side at the first ? ’ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Am I ? ’ said De Aquila. 

“ Fulke laughed and said : ‘ No man who serves King 
Henry dare do this much to his messenger. When 
didst thou come over to the Duke ? Lei me up, and we 
can smooth it out together, old fox.’ And he smiled, 
and becked, and winked. 

“ ‘ Yes, we will smooth it out,’ said De Aquila. He 
nodded to me, and Jehan and I heaved up Fulke—he 
was a heavy man — and lowered him into the shaft by a 
rope, not so as to stand on our gold, but dangling by his 
shoulders a little above. It was turn of ebb, and the 
water came to his knees. He said nothing, but shivered 
somewhat. 

“ Then Jehan of a sudden beat down Gilbert’s wrist 
with his sheathed dagger. ‘ Stop! ’ he said. ‘ He 
would swallow his beads.’ 

“ ‘ Poison, belike,’ said De Aquila. ‘ It is good for 
men who know too much. I have carried it these thirty 
years. Give me ! ’ 

‘ ‘ Then Gilbert wept and howled. De Aquila ran the 
beads through his fingers. The last one — I have said 
they were large nuts — opened in two halves on a pin— 
and there was a small folded parchment within. On it 
was written : ‘ The Old Dog goes to Salisbury to be beaten. 
I have his Kennel. Come quickly .’ 

“ ‘ This is worse than poison,’ said De Aquila, very 
softly —and sucked in his cheeks. Then Gilbert grov¬ 
eled in the rushes, and told us all he knew. The letter, 
as we guessed, was from Fulke to the Duke (and not the 
first that had passed between them); Fulke had given it 
to Gilbert in the chapel, and Gilbert thought to have 
taken it by morning to a certain fishing boat at the 
wharf, which trafficked between Pevensey and the 
French shore. Gilbert was a false fellow', but he found 
time between his quakings and shakings to swear that 
the master of the boat knew nothing of the matter. 


“ ‘ He hath called me shaved head, ’ said Gilbert, ‘ and 
he hath thrown haddock-guts at me, but for all that he 

“ ‘ I will have no clerk of mine mishandled or mis¬ 
called, ’ said De Aquila. ‘That seaman shall be whipped 
at his own mast. Write me first a letter, and thou shalt 
bear it with the order for the whipping tomorrow to the 

“ At this Gilbert would have kissed DeAquila’s hand 
— he had not hoped to live until the morning—and w'hen 
he trembled less he wrote a letter as from Fulke to the 
Duke, saying that the Kennel, which signified Pevensey, 
was shut, and that the Old Dog (which was De Aquila) 
sat outside it, and, moreover, that all had been betrayed. 
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Jane Addams’s Own Story of Her Work 


The First Five Years at Hull-House 

By Jane Addams 



HHE memory of the first five years 
at Hull-House is more or less 
_ blurred with fatigue, for we could, 
of course, become accustomed only 
gradually to the unending activity and 
to the confusion of a house constantly 
filling and refilling with groups of 
people. The little children who came to the kindergarten 
in the morning were followed by the afternoon clubs! of 
older children, and those in turn made way for the educa¬ 
tional and social organizations of adults occupying every 
room in the house on every evening. All one’s habits of 
living had to be readjusted, and any student’s tendency to 
sit with a book by the fire was of necessity definitely 
abandoned. 

lint the domestic adjustment was, after all, easier than 
that demanded by the neighborhood, for we felt for the 
first years all the bewilderment and discouragement which 
arise from close personal contact with an immigrant pop¬ 
ulation crowded into a city which, because it assumes that 
it is free from the problems of a tenement-house popula¬ 
tion, has made no provision for adequate municipal 
regulation. The housing was poor and insanitary chiefly 
because it was unrestrained by any well-considered building 
laws or sanitary inspection ; the garbage overflowed in 
huge wooden boxes placed upon the pavement, and during 
the winter was sometimes undisturbed for months. Many 
of the newly-immigrated Italians and Russians were em¬ 
ployed in the sweat-shops, which were totally without 
regulation as to hours and conditions of work. 

We Found Numbers of Young Girls who were constantly 
being exhausted by night work, for, whatever may be said 
in defense of night work for men, few women are able to 
endure it. A man who works by night sleeps regularly 
by day, but a woman finds it impossible to put aside the 
household duties which crowd upon her. One of the most 
painful impressions of those first years is that of pale, list¬ 
less girls who worked regularly in a huge factory of the vicin¬ 
ity which was then running full nighttime. These girls also 
encountered a special danger in the early morning hours as 
they returned from work, debilitated and exhausted ; and 
were only too easily convinced that a drink and a little 
dancing at the tag end of the balls breaking up in the 
saloon halls was what they needed to brace them. 
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We were confronted by that old conundrum of the inter¬ 
dependence of matter and spirit, for the conviction was 
forced upon us that long and exhausting hours of work are 
almost sure to be followed by lurid and exciting pleasures, 
that the moral life is curiously wrapped up with physical 
stamina, and that the power to overcome temptation reaches 
its limit almost automatically with that of physical resistance. 

We Learned to Know Many Families in which the children 
worked supporting their parents, both because they spoke 
English better than the older immigrants did, and were 
willing to take lower wages, and because their parents 
gradually found it easy to live upon their earnings. A 
South Italian peasant who has picked olives and packed 
oranges from his toddling babyhood cannot see at once the 
difference between the outdoor healthy work which he 
performed in the varying seasons and the long hours of 
monotonous factory life which his child encounters when 
he goes to work in Chicago. I recall an Italian father who 
came to us in great grief over the death of his oldest child, 
a little girl of twelve, who had brought the largest wages 
into the family fund. In the midst of his genuine sorrow 
he said quite simply, ‘ 1 She was the oldest kid I had. Now 
I shall have to go back to work again until the next ones 
are able to take care of me.” The man was only thirty- 
three and had hoped to retire from work permanently, at 
least during the winters. No foreman cared to have him 
in a factory, untrained and unintelligent as he was. It was 
much easier for his bright, English-speaking little girl to 
get a chance to paste labels on a box than for him to 
secure an opportunity to carry pig-iron. The effect on the 


child was what no one concerned thought about, in the 
abnormal effort she made to thus prematurely bear the 
weight of life. I remember another little girl of thirteen, 
a Russian-Jewish child employed in a laundry at a heavy 
task beyond her strength, who committed suicide be¬ 
cause she had borrowed three dollars from a companion 
which she could not repay unless she confided the story 
to her parents and gave up an entire week’s wage — 
but what could the family live upon that week in case 
she did! Her child mind, of course, had no sense of 
proportion, and the easiest way out of the insoluble prob¬ 
lem seemed to her to be by the path of carbolic acid. 

There was No Child-Labor Law at that time in Illinois 
save a most inadequate one relating only to mines, and 
no factory law of any sort, because of the fiction that 
Illinois was an agricultural State — in spite of the fact 
that the very next year, 1890, it stood the third State of 
the Union in the value of its manufactured output. I 
well remember three boys in succession who were in¬ 
jured at one machine in a neighboring factory for lack 
of a guard which would have cost but a few dollars, 
and even when the injury of one of these boys resulted 
in his death we were totally impotent to insist that the 
machine should be properly guarded, for there was no 
law in the State relating to it. 

It was at the End of the Second Year that we received a 
visit from the Warden of Toynbee Hall and his wife as 
they were returning to London from a journey around the 
world. They had lived in East London for many years, 
and Mrs. Barnett had been identified from the beginning 
with Octavia Hill’s improved housing plans. They were 
much shocked and surprised that, in a new country with 
conditions so plastic and the possibility of change so hope¬ 
ful, we had paid so little attention to experiments and 
methods of amelioration which had already been tried ; 
and they looked in vain through our library for Blue Books 
and governmental reports which recorded painstaking 
study into the conditions of English cities. 

They were the first of a long line of English visitors to 
express the conviction that many things in Chicago were 
untoward, not through paucity of public spirit, but through 
lack of political machinery adapted to modern city life. 
This was not all of the situation, but perhaps no casual 
visitor could be ex¬ 
pected to see that 
these matters of detail 
seemed unimportant to 
a city in the first flush 
of its youth, impatient 
of correction and con¬ 
vinced that all would 
be well with its future. 
This attitude on the 
part of Chicago fifteen 
years ago was influ¬ 
enced by and in turn 
lent itself to the pre¬ 
vailing spirit of social 
agitation. It was dis¬ 
tinctly the period of 
propaganda as over 
against constructive 
social effort: the mo¬ 
ment of marching and 
carrying banners, as it 
were, for stating gen¬ 
eral principles and 
making a demonstra¬ 
tion rather than for un¬ 
covering the situation 
and for providing the 
legal measures and the 
social organization 
through which the new 
social hopes might 
make themselves felt. 
The terrible experi¬ 
ences connected with 
the Haymarket Riot 
were but three years 
Right old, and it was felt by 

the wisest men in the 
city that an adequate outlet must be provided for rational 
discussion of social questions if disorderly demonstrations 
were to be avoided. Economic conferences were held 
every Sunday evening in a large downtown auditorium, 
and the utmost freedom of expression was invited. This 
was also within three years of the Henry George campaign 
in New York, when his adherents all over the country were 
filled with hope of a successful and effective propaganda. 
Their meetings were of a religious temper and fervor. 
They distributed tracts, they sang songs and labored with 
individuals that they might “ see the light.” But perhaps 
the Socialists surpassed even them and every one else in 
fervor and in the conviction that life could be spelled out 
in terms of irrefutable logic. 

In the Weekly Discussions in the Hull-House drawing¬ 
room everything was thrown back upon general principles, 
and all discussion save that which “went to the root of 
things” was impatiently discarded as an unworthy, half¬ 
way measure. I recall one evening in the Social Service 
Club when an exasperated member had thrown out the 
statement that ‘ ‘ Mr. B. believes that socialism will cure the 
toothache,” that Mr. B. promptly rose to his feet and said 
that it certainly would, that, when every child’s teeth were 
systematically cared for from the beginning, toothache 
would disappear from the face of the earth, belonging, as 
it had, to the extinct competitive order, as the Black 
Plague had disappeared from the earth with the ill-regulated 
feudal regime of the Middle Ages. ‘ ‘ But, ” he added, ‘ ‘ why 
do we spend time discussing trifles like the toothache when 
great social changes are to be considered which will of 



themselves reform these minor ills? ” Even the man who 
had been humorous fell into the solemntoneof the gathering. 

And yet all theorists must in the end agree with the 
so-called “ practical reformers,” that social growth must 
pursue its normal course by means of changes and adapta¬ 
tions which in turn must be initiated by groups of individuals 
who are convinced of the necessity of modification in the 
existing arrangement because they are brought directly in 
contact with its failures. At that moment, however, the 
then new science of sociology was not yet recognized as 
possessing a legitimate field. The University of Chicago, 
which was the first great institution of learning to have a 
department of sociology, was not opened until three years 
later. Hull-House began some careful investigations even 
in those first years, but in the mean time it was evident that 
free discussion was needed, and although many men of 
many minds met constantly at our conferences it was amaz¬ 
ing to find the incorrigible good nature which prevailed. 
Radicals are accustomed to hot discussion and sharp differ¬ 
ences of opinion, and take it all in the day’s work. I recall 
that the secretary of the Hull-House Social Service Club at 
the end of the seventh year of its existence read a report in 
which he stated that so far as he could remember but twice 
during that time had a speaker lost his temper, and in each 
case it had been a college professor who “ wasn’t accus¬ 
tomed to being talked back to,” and so, of course, the club 
excused him. 


Gradually Certain Definite Lines of Effort emerged from 
the chaos as the number of residents grew in numbers and 
ability, and the observing and working force of the settle¬ 
ment was increased. A careful investigation of the sweat¬ 
shops of the neighborhood was made by Mrs. Kelley, who 
was appointed to do the work by the Illinois Labor Bureau. 
The report brought a special commission from the Legisla¬ 
ture to look into the matter, and the recommendations of 
this committee resulted in the passage of the first factory 
law for Illinois, which dealt largely with the sanitary condi¬ 
tions of the sweat-shops and the regulation of the age at 
which a child might be permitted to work, and contained 
a clause limiting the hours of women in factories and work¬ 
shops to eight a day. 

Mrs. Kelley was appointed the first factory inspector 
with a deputy and a force of twelve inspectors to enforce 
the first law, which has gradually been built upon by many 
public-spirited citizens, until Illinois stands well among the 
States in the matter of protecting her children. 

We Had Been Told, when we first planned to' live on 
Halsted Street, that we would feel isolated and outside the 
stream of normal activity. On the contrary, long before 
the end of the first five years we found ourselves attached 
to various public bodies, because we had discovered that 
it was impossible to secure the smallest of much-needed 
improvements without an appeal to the public conscience 
and to organized bodies of government. 

It was, perhaps, significant that the only political office 
we sought from the city was that of garbage inspector for 
our own ward. The poor collection of refuse throughout 
the city made the greatest menace in the Nineteenth Ward, 
where the normal amount was much increased by the de¬ 
cayed fruit and vegetables discarded by the Italian and 
Greek fruit-sellers, and it seemed quite probable that this 
condition had some connection with the high death-rate so 
persistent in the ward. The Hull-House Woman’s Club 
had been started during the third year of the life of the 
house. Twelve of their number undertook in connection 
with the residents to report carefully the condition of the 
alleys during one July and August. If you have finished a 
long day’s work of washing or ironing by the cooking of a 
hot supper it is much easier to sit on your doorstep dur¬ 
ing a summer’s evening than to go up and down ill-kept 
alleys and get into trouble with your neighbors over the 
condition of their garbage-boxes. It requires a certain 
amount of civic enterprise, of moral conviction, as it were, 
to be willing to do this three evenings a week during the 
hottest and most uncomfortable months of the year. 
Nevertheless, a certain number of women persisted, as did 
the residents, and three inspectors in succession were trans¬ 
ferred from the ward because of unsatisfactory services. 
Still the death-rate remained high, and the condition 
seemed little improved throughout the next winter. 

In the spring, when the city contracts were awarded for 
the removal of garbage, I myself, with the backing of two 
well-known business men, put in a bid for the garbage 
removal of the Nineteenth Ward. My paper was thrown 
out because of a technicality, but the incident induced the 
Mayor to appoint me the garbage inspector of the ward 
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with the pay of a thousand dollars a year. The loss 
of this salary, which had been considered a political 
“ plum,” naturally made a great stir among the politi¬ 
cians. Miss Amanda Johnson, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, who had done some excellent 
volunteer inspection in both Chicago and Pittsburg, 
became my deputy and performed the work in a most 
thoroughgoing manner for three years, one year as dep¬ 
uty, and two years as a duly appointed civil-service officer. 

Many of the Foreign-Born Women of the Ward were 
much shocked by this abrupt departure into the ways of 
men, and it took much explanation to convey the idea 
even remotely that if it were a womanly task to go about 
in tenement-houses in order to nurse the sick, it might be 
quite as womanly to go through the same district in order 
to prevent the breeding of so-called “filth diseases.” 
While many of them enthusiastically approved the slowly 
changing conditions, and saw that their housewifely 
duties logically extended to the adjacent alleys and 
streets, they yet were quite certain that it was not a 
1 ‘ lady’s job ” to get up at six o'clock in the morning to 
start a dozen teams throughout the ward, and many times 
to follow them to their dreary destination, “ the dump.” 
A revelation of this attitude was made one day in a con- • 
versation which the inspector heard as it was vigorously 
carried on in a laundry. One of the employees was leav¬ 
ing, and was expressing her mind concerning the place 
in no unmeasured terms, summing up her contempt for 
it as follows: ‘ 1 I would rather be the girl who goes pok¬ 
ing about in the alleys than to stay here any longer!” 

And yet the spectacle of eight hours’ work for eight 
hours’ pay, the even-handed justice to all citizens irre¬ 
spective of 1 ‘ pull, ’ ’ the dividing of responsibility between 
landlord and tenant, and the readiness to enforce obe¬ 
dience to law from both, was, perhaps, one of the most 
valuable demonstrations which could have been made. 
Such daily living on the part of the office-holder is of 
infinitely more value than many talks on civics, for, after 
all, we credit most easily the testimony of the deed. 
The careful inspection combined with other causes 
brought about a great improvement in the cleanliness 
and comfort of the neighborhood, and one happy day, 
when the death-rate of our ward was read before the 
Hull-House Woman’s Club, and the ward was found to 
have dropped from third to seventh in the list of city 
wards, the applause which followed recorded the genu¬ 
ine sense of participation in the result, and a public 
spirit which had “ made good.” 

Meantime the Daily Activities of the settlement were 
developing. It was a little curious that when we were 
so distressed over the sterner aspects of life about us, 
and so impressed with the lack of municipal regulations, 
the first building erected for the house should have been 
designed for an art gallery, for although it contained a 
reading-room on the first floor and a studio above, the 
largest space on the second floor was carefully designed 
and lighted for art exhibits which had to do only with 
the cultivation of that which appealed to the powers of 
enjoyment as over against a wage-earning capacity. 
Doubtless one of the functions of art has always been that 
of solace and comfort in the midst of dreary realities, an 
escape from them into the kingdoms of the imagination. 
Miss Starr from the beginning insisted that this aspect of 
life should receive adequate expression. 

Certain it is that the visitors who came to the Hull- 
House art exhibits, which were held at the rate of 
three or four a year until the Art Institute was opened 
on Sundays and for three evenings a week, displayed a 
genuine enjoyment and enthusiasm, as they did for the 
concerts which have been held on every Sunday after¬ 
noon for years. There was, perhaps, a certain daring in 
the fact that the first building erected for Hull-House 
thus ventured money on the conviction that the neigh¬ 
borhood would care for good pictures, and it was also 
significant that a Chicago business man, fond of pictures 
himself, responded to this first appeal of the new and 
somewhat puzzling undertaking called a settlement. 

That the Art Gallery Embodied a New Attitude toward 
the immigrants was clear. One Italian expressed great 
surprise when he found that we, although Americans, 
still liked pictures, and said quite naively that he didn’t 
know that Americans cared for anything but dollars—- 
that looking at pictures was something people did in 
Italy, but not in Chicago. It brought out various stories, 
of the difficulty one Italian in America had to express his 
decorative sense even though his own hands possessed 
the requisite skill. He had decorated the doorposts of 
his tenement with a beautiful pattern he had previously 
used in carving the reredos of a Neapolitan church, only 
to find that he was “fired” by his landlord on the 
ground of destroying property. His feelings were much 
hurt, not so much that he had been put out of his house 
as that his work had been so disregarded, and he said 
quite simply that when people traveled in Italy they 
liked to look for woodcarvings, but that in America 
‘‘ they tried only to make money out of you.” 

The extreme isolation of the Italian colony was 
demonstrated by the fact that they did not know that 
there was a public art gallery in the city nor any houses 
in which pictures and carvings were regarded as treas¬ 
ures. Another little incident of this year demonstrates 
the isolation in which many immigrants live. An Italian 
woman in expressing her pleasure in the red roses that 
she saw at one of our receptions showed surprise that 
they had been ‘ ‘ brought so fresh all the way from 
Italy.” She would not believe for an instant that they 
had grown in America. She said quite simply that she 
had lived in Chicago for six years and had never seen 
any roses, whereas in Italy she had seen them every 
summer in great profusion. During all that time, of 
course, the woman had lived within ten blocks of a 
florist’s window; she had not been more than a five-cent 
car ride away from the public parks, but she had never 
dreamed of faring forth by herself and no one had 
taken her. Her conception of America had been the 
untidy street in which she had lived and had made her 
long struggle to adapt herself to American ways. She 
had lost three children partly because she had not 
known how to care for them under the changed condi¬ 
tions. She did not need charity in the sense of receiving 
money or goods, but she sadly needed the companion¬ 
ship and guidance of American women. 


It Seemed to Us in Those Days possible to receive 
help from American women who had traveled in Italy, 
and who, knowing the language, might be interested to 
discover the charm of this life of Italy built in the midst 
of Chicago, retaining the traditions of an older civiliza¬ 
tion, and the capacity which it so mysteriously displays 
of flowering into beauty at unexpected points. Some 
help has always come in that way, but perhaps our most 
efficient aid comes not from Italian-Speaking Americans, 
but from the neighborhood itself. I could cite many 
illustrations of this, although one may serve : The Hull- 
House Woman’s Club very early in its history formed 
what was called “A Social Extension Committee” 
which at least once a month gave parties to people in 
the neighborhood who for any reason seemed to them 
forlorn and without much social pleasure. One even¬ 
ing they invited only Italian women, thereby crossing a 
distinct social “ gulf,” for there certainly exists as great 
a sense of social difference between the prosperous 
Irish-American women and the South Italian peasants as 
between any two sets of people in the city of Chicago. 
The Italian women, who are almost Eastern in their 
habits, all stayed at home and sent their husbands, and 
the Social Extension Committee entered the drawing¬ 
room to find it occupied by rows of Italian workingmen, 
who seemed to prefer to sit in chairs along the wall. 
They were quite ready to be “ socially extended,” but 
plainly puzzled as to what it was all about. The 
evening finally developed into a very successful social 
occasion, not so much because the committee were 
equal to it as because the Italian men rose to the occa¬ 
sion. Untiring pairs of them danced the tarantella, 
their fascinating national dance, they sang Neapolitan 
songs, one of them performed some of those wonderful 
sleight-of-hand tricks one sees so often on the streets of 
Naples, they explained the coral finger of St. Januarius 
which they wore, they politely ate the strange American 
refreshments, and when the evening was over one of the 
committee said to me, “ Do you know, I am quite 
ashamed of the way that I used to talk about ‘ Dagos ’; 
they are quite like other people, only you must take a 
little more pains with them. I have been nagging my 
husband to move off of F Street because they are 
moving in, but I am going to try staying a while and see 
if I can make a real acquaintance with some of them.” 
To my mind at that moment the speaker had passed 
from the region of the uncultivated person into that of 
the cultivated person. The former is bounded by a 
narrow outlook on life, unable to overcome differences 
of dress and habit, and his interests are slowly contract¬ 
ing within a more circumscribed area ; while the latter 
constantly tends to be more a citizen of the world 
because of his growing understanding of all kinds of 
people, with their varying experiences. We send our 
young people to Europe that they may lose their pro¬ 
vincialism and be able to judge their fellows by a more 
universal test, as we send them to college that they may 
attain the historic background, a larger outlook ; all of 
these it is possible to acquire in other ways, as this 
member of the Woman’s Club had discovered for herself. 

It was Through a Series of Experiences such as these 
that we finally learned to know something of the 
resources of the vicinity and were awakened to the charm 
of the life which is inherent in the very commingling of 
people of diverse habits and traditions. Adjacent to the 
most crowded quarters were many of the older residents 
of the vicinity who were not only willing to add their 
social and civic energies to the undertakings of the 
settlement, but whose aid is the most valuable asset in 
the possession of Hull-House. 

The humanitarian activities of the house grew steadily 
as an attempt was made to respond to the simpler needs 
of the neighborhood. Because of the many mothers 
who were obliged to work and who quite simply asked 
the kindergartner to “ keep the baby for the day,” a 
small apartment was taken across the street and turned 
into a day-nursery, which was later moved into a cottage 
on the nearest side street, and although a second 
kindergarten was started here the one in the drawing¬ 
room continued. 

The Coffee-House Which Belongs to This Period was 
opened first on the basis of a public kitchen. The 
investigation of the sweat-shops disclosed the fact that 
sewing-women during the busy season paid little atten¬ 
tion to the feeding of their families, for it was only by 
working steadily through the long day that the scanty 
pay of five, seven or nine cents for finishing a dozen 
pairs of trousers could be made into a day’s wage; and 
that they bought from the nearest grocery the canned 
goods that could be most quickly heated, or gave a few 
pennies to the children with which they might secure a 
lunch from a neighboring candy-shop. 

One of the residents made an investigation, at the 
instance of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
into the food values of the dietaries of the various 
immigrants, and this was followed by an investigation 
made by another resident, Miss Hunt, for the United 
States Department of Labor, into the foods of the Italian 
colony on the supposition that the constant use of im¬ 
ported products bore a distinct relation to the cost of 
living. I recall an Italian man, who, coming into Hull- 
House one day as we were sitting at the dinner-table, 
expressed great surprise that Americans ate a variety of 
food, because he had been led to believe that they par¬ 
took only of potatoes and beer. A little inquiry showed 
that this conclusion was drawn from the fact that he 
lived next to an Irish saloon and had never seen any¬ 
thing but potatoes going in and beer coming out. 

At that time the New England Kitchen was compara¬ 
tively new in Boston, and Mrs. Richards, who was 
largely responsible for its foundation, hoped that cheaper 
cuts of meat and simpler vegetables, if they were sub¬ 
jected to slow and thorough processes of cooking, might 
be made attractive and their nutritive value secured for 
the people who so sadly needed better feeding. It 
was felt that this could be best accomplished in public 
kitchens where the advantage of scientific training and 
careful supervision could be secured. One of the resi¬ 
dents went to Boston for a training under Mrs. Richards, 
and the Hull-House kitchen was fitted under her guid¬ 
ance and direction. Mr. Atkinson himself inspected the 
Aladdin ovens we were using, and our hopes ran high 
for some modification of the food of the neighborhood. 


We did not reckon, however, with the wide diversity in 
nationality and inherited tastes, and while we sold a 
certain amount of the carefully-prepared soups and 
stews in the neighboring factories — a sale which has 
steadily increased throughout the years — and were also 
patronized by a few households, perhaps the neighbor¬ 
hood estimate was best summed up by the woman who 
frankly confessed that the food was certainly nutritious, 
but that she didn’t like to eat what was nutritious, that 
she liked to eat ‘ ‘ what she’d ruther.” 

If the Dietetics were Appreciated but Slowly, the social 
value of the Coffee-House and the gymnasium built the 
same year were quickly demonstrated. At that time 
the saloon halls were the only places in the neighbor¬ 
hood which the immigrant could obtain for his social 
gathering, and such innocent and legitimate occasions 
as weddings and christenings could find no other places. 
These halls were rented very cheaply with the under¬ 
standing that various sums of money should be ‘ ‘ passed 
across the bar,” and it was considered a mean host or 
guest who failed to live up to this implied bargain. 
The consequence was that many a reputable party ended 
with a certain amount of disorder due solely to the fact 
that the social instinct was traded upon and used as a 
basis for money-making by an adroit host. From the 
beginning the young people’s clubs had asked for danc¬ 
ing, and nothing was more popular than the increased 
space for parties offered by the gymnasium with the 
chance to serve refreshments in the room below. We 
tried experiments with every known “ soft drink,” from 
those extracted from an expensive soda-water fountain 
to slender glasses of grape-juice, but so far as drinks 
were concerned we never became a rival to the saloon, 
nor indeed did any one imagine that we were trying to 
do so. I remember one man who looked about the 
cozy little room and said, “ This would be a nice place 
to sit in all day, if one could only have beer.” But the 
Coffee-House did gradually perform a mission of its 
own and become something of a social centre to the 
neighborhood as well as a real convenience. Business 
men from the adjacent factories, and school-teachers 
from the nearest public school, used it increasingly. 
The students and club members supped together in little 
groups or held their reunions and social banquets, as, 
to a certain extent, did organizations from all parts of 
the town. The experience of the Coffee-House taught 
us early not 1o hold to preconceived ideas of what the 
neighborhood ought to have, but to keep ourselves in 
readiness to modify and adapt as we discovered those 
things which the neighborhood was ready to accept. 

Better food was doubtless needed, but more attractive 
and safer places for social gatherings were also needed, 
and the neighborhood was ready for one and not for the 
other. From the beginning the gymnasium was filled 
with enthusiastic classes of men, women or children, 
and as other social halls have been erected in the Hull- 
House group, and the gymnasium has thereby been 
cleared for more strictly gymnastic work, it holds its 
own year after year. The Saturday evening athletic 
contests have become a feature of the neighborhood, as 
have other social activities, although Miss Gyles, who has 
been the director from its opening, has carefully guarded 
its professional side and fostered its hygienic value for 
the young men and women of the neighborhood who 
work at sedentary occupations in factories and offices. 

The End of the First Five Years found Hull-House with 
a group of four buildings : the old house itself, which 
was occupied by the residents and used for the informal 
social gatherings; the Butler Building, which for three 
years contained a reading-room supported by the 
Chicago Public Library on the first floor and an art 
gallery and studio on the second; a large building 
attached to the back of the house which held the Coffee- 
House and quarters for the Men’s Club room, and the 
gymnasium supplied with shower-baths. On the corner 
of Polk and Halsted Streets stood the Children’s House, 
which sheltered the kindergarten and the day nursery, 
the Music School on the top floor and a Boys’ Club on 
the first; two rented houses, the one on Polk Street 
housing the first men residents of the settlement, and 
the one on Ewing Street containing the Jane Club, a 
cooperative self-governing club of working-girls which 
had been started in the third year of the history of 
Hull-House, and which continues now in a handsome 
club-house built expressly for its needs. We published 
some of our first-found facts at the end of five years in 
a book entitled “Hull-House Maps and Papers,” which 
one of the residents always referred to as the “ First 
Jumble Book,” because it concerned itself with so many 
different matters. I want to say, however, that it treated 
all of them with great candor and genuine concern and 
some of them with skill and suggestiveness. 

We also made from the start a constant effort to hand 
over to public authority every activity which we had 
initiated. We had maintained three shower-baths in 
the basement of the house for the use of the neighbor¬ 
hood, and they afforded some experience and argument 
for the erection of the first public bath-house in Chicago, 
which was built on a neighboring street and opened 
under the care of the Board of Health. It is immediately 
contiguous to a large playground under the general 
management of Hull-House, although its actual care is 
provided for by an officer from the regular city police 
force, and in time may be incorporated in a small park. 
The reading-room and Public Library Station which 
had begun in the house were continued but a block 
away. The lending collection of pictures had become 
incorporated into the Public School Art Society of 
Chicago, of which Miss Starr was the first president. 

Hull-House has always held its activities lightly, ready 
to hand them over to whomsoever would carry them on 
properly, for there is among the residents a distrust of 
the institutional and a desire to be free for experiment 
and the initiation of new enterprises. 

The old story of the head of an orphan asylum who 
prayed that the Lord might send him many orphans 
next year so that he could add a new wing to his insti¬ 
tution I hope can never be applied to Hull-House, 
although the number of buildings has increased steadily 
year by year. 








The Man in the Case 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of “A Singular Life,” “The Burglar that Moved Paradise,” etc. 


Cl 1 APTE.R V 

A THE time of our story the church terrestrial in the 
town of Mapleleaf was like the church celestial of 
religious aspiration: it was one and indivisible. 
With a fine unconsciousness of any other existent sect, the 
Denomination represented ecclesiastical Christianity. The 
people, untempted by any other, took their inherited polity 
as a matter of course, and the Protestant community 
referred to their religious organization with the tone of 
good Catholics. One said The Church. Today there are 
five in Mapleleaf. Then there was only the complacent, 
commonplace edifice which sat back in the Square as easily 
as a commuter in a car-seat. Had it not been built of wood 
and painted a chilly brown it would have failed to meet 
the suburban architectural ideals at that day in vogue. In 
fact, the church met most of the suburban ideals — these 
were not exacting—and received in return the unqualified 
allegiance of people who regard their church as a soul- 
insurance corporation, and their pastor as a species of 
religious clerk or agent hired for spiritual occasions to 
make out the policies. In a word, the little Congregational 
parish of Mapleleaf was a force — the strongest in the town. 
In it were vested the moral and the social codes. Out of it 
went the written and unwritten laws. Its fiat was irretriev¬ 
able. There was no appeal from its verdict. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the absolute oligarchy 
which handed the preacher his salary four times a year on 
quarter day, the parish of Mapleleaf had in its pulpit a man. 
The Reverend Eliakim Cotton was an elderly man, as I 
have said ; there was snow on his hair; there was fire in 
his eye; there was sun in his smile. He presented the 
notable instance of a New England minister who is not 
afraid of his people. When he had occupied the parsonage 
for five years the usual movement to exchange a pastor 
whose virtues you know for one whose faults you do not 
know was accidentally omitted from the politics of the 
congregation, and Mr. Cotton, holding over that mysterious 
danger-line, had remained where he was. He had now 
been the minister of Mapleleaf for twenty years. 
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Some ten months from the date of the last chapter which 
I have recorded in the biography of Joan Dare the Reverend 
Mr. Cotton sat in his study with iron on his lips and trouble 
in hiseyes. His Committee sat with him — five in number : 
two deacons, the clerk, the theological member and the 
rich member. The minister was in his study-chair before 
his old walnut desk ; this showed the precision of a meth¬ 
odical man. No letter went astray, no paper played truant, 
no book lolled upon that sacred surface; the pens rested 
in their rack with an air of infinite leisure ; only his blotter 
showed the signs of work, and that was black with it. 

The room was brown and ascetic. The ragged carpet 
was darned, the faded furniture was patched, but the large 
bookcases were full. 

Above the mantel hung an old-fashioned lithograph of 
Cromwell preaching to his pious soldiers. Behind Mr. 
Cotton’s chair John Calvin, seeming almost as large as life 
and quite as shocking, gasped forever upon his deathbed. 
One was therefore surprised that a small head of Da Vinci's 
Christ, fastened to the revolving bookcase which whirled 
within reach of the minister's hand, occupied such a posi¬ 
tion that his eyes met it as constantly as they did lovingly. 


The theological member, who had just been speaking, 
followed the minister’s glance ; but it was not apparent 
that he saw the picture. The rich member looked at his 
watch, he felt that he was wasting time ; there was no 
money to be made out of the occasion, and, it seemed, no 
progress either. The rich member frowned at the dilatory 
nature of ecclesiastical matters; a man of affairs would 
have acquitted or condemned the accused an hour and a 
half ago. In point of fact, the minister and his Committee 
had been in executive session behind locked doors for two 
hours, and had come to no agreement. Within the incum¬ 
bency of the present pastor no similar case had come before 
the attention of the church of Mapleleaf; the senior deacon 
could not recollect that he had ever been called upon to 
discipline a member for an important offense. 
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“ She has been in regular standing a good while,” he 
sighed. “ If I am correct she made a profession when she 
was in early youth. She still attends divine service and 
the weekly conference of prayer. ’ ’ 

“It is an extraordinary case,” observed the junior 
deacon. ‘ ‘ I never knew one like it. I deeply deplore it, 
brethren. I greatly regret the necessity of action upon it. ’ ’ 

“What would you do?” asked the senior deacon 

1 ‘ That’s it! That’s it 1 ’' cried the rich member. 
‘ ‘ What will you do ? Put it that way. Put it any way, 
only do something, gentlemen ! Make a move ! Make 
any move, and I’ll second it.” 

“ I move,” suggested the theological member, “ that a 
committee of three be appointed to visit the accused, and 
confer with her as to the nature of her offense.’’ 

“ Second the motion ! ” said the rich member, getting to 
his feet. * 1 Why not this evening ? What’s the use of 
wasting time? Time, gentlemen, is always above par.” 

“ These rumors are an injury to the church,” argued the 
theological member. “ It is a common scandal. It is a 
very serious matter. ’ ’ 

“She always has borne an unblemished reputation,” 
urged the junior deacon timidly. His eyes met those of 
the minister, which had assumed a stern expression. 

At this point some one proposed that the pastor should 
become one of the committee selected to confer with the 
offending member. 

“ I decline,” said the Reverend Mr. Cotton shortly. 
“ I absolutely decline to have anything to do with such 
a step. You know my opinion, gentlemen. I have 
expressed it to you repeatedly. If you hound down that 
unhappy woman you will do it without my approval or my 
sanction. I have explained my position in this matter to 
you till there is really no more for me to say about it.” 

“ Have you ever reasoned with her yourself, sir? ” asked 
the theological member, 1 ‘ as to the nature of her offense ? ’' 

1 ‘ I have said everything to her that I can properly say, ” 
replied the minister gravely. 

“ Does she offer you any explanation or — exculpation 
of her conduct ? ’ ’ 

“ Neither. None whatever.” 

‘ 1 You defend her — in face of the facts, do you ? ” 

“ I do not understand the facts, sir. Do you ? ’ ’ 

“ But,” persisted the theological member, “ my question 
is, do you defend her conduct ? ” 


“ Her conduct is a mystery,” replied the minister man- i 
fully. 1 ‘ But her spotless character is her advocate. I will' 
not arraign her for I don’t know what. The only Christian 
course to pursue, in my opinion, is to let the poor girl 
alone. Time may justify her against these unfortunate 
suspicions. I say time should be given her. If we don’t 
trust her—who will? If we show her no mercy—who 
should ? ’ ’ 

The clerk, a little man who had scarcely spoken, now 
observed tentatively : 

‘ ‘ The offending member should first be visited (as our 
polity requires) in a friendly capacity by one or two fellow- 
members. She should be approached in a friendly manner 
before she is officially censured.” 

“This has been done,” admitted the minister sadly. 

4 4 Some ladies of the congregation have called upon her ; 
my wife was of the number, and Mrs. Hammerton ; I grant 
you that this difficult duty has been performed with as much 
delicacy as the situation admits of. I own that, ecclesias¬ 
tically, you are free to act in this case, gentlemen, if you 
insist upon it. My advice is against it, that’s all. If you 
prefer to talk it over,” he added, “ without me, suppose I 
give you the opportunity ? ” 

“ That might be advisable,” replied the senior deacon 
thoughtfully, “ even if it is a little out of order. It won’t 
take us long, Mr. Cotton. We’ll call you.” 

“ Very well,” assented the minister. 

He rose at once and left the room ; he did not seek his 
wife ; they had talked this thing out till there was nothing 
more to be said ; the minister had been forced to observe 
that Mrs. Cotton underwent variations of the painful 
theme ; he could not at any given crisis in the affair predi¬ 
cate that her opinion would or would not coincide with his 
own. He paced the oilcloth of his dark, little entry hotly, 
till his Committee recalled him. 

“ Well, gentlemen?” he began. But he saw before he 
spoke that they had decided against him. The elderly 
minister had never played lackey to his Committee. But 
he knew them. He made no idle attempt to dissuade them 
from their purpose, but seemed rather suddenly to fall into 
step with it. “ I see that you intend to act in this matter. 
Perhaps it is as well,” he said unexpectedly. “ It will 

satisfy you. And it won’t-” but he paused. He could 

not say that the official censure of her church would not 
harm the arraigned church member. He contented him¬ 
self with asking the sub committee to report the result of 
their effort at once, and when they had hurried over the 
necessary formalities the clerk, the senior deacon and the 
theological member put on their hats and went out. 

In a short time, in a very short time, they returned. 

It was a warm September night, and one of the study 
windows was open. The Committee, as they came up the 
concrete walk, saw the tall figure of their minister pacing 
the floor with an unendurable nervousness. The junior 
deacon, who was not a nervous person, sat reading the 
denominational weekly. The rich member was casting up 
accounts in his pocket diary. These two men got to their 
feet at once, and the minister ran like a boy to open the 
front door. 

“ Well, gentlemen?” he repeated eagerly, “ you made 
a short call.” 
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“ Long enough,” snapped the senior deacon. “ Too 
darn long, in my opinion.” 

Now history recorded not in that parish the time when 
tlie senior deacon had been heard to say “ darn.” The 
minister allowed himself a secular laugh. 

‘ ‘ We must appoint a committee to call on you, my 
brother,” he suggested pleasantly. 

He turned the key in the study door, and the six 
church officers confronted each other for a moment in 
silence. The gravity of their position now urged itself 
upon the lightest of them, and none of them was a 

‘ ‘ Well ? ” reiterated the pastor. 

“ I move,” said the senior deacon, “ that we proceed 
with the case. It should come before the church. It is 
a clear instance of falling from grace.” 

“ I second that motion,” said the theological member 
eagerly. 11 It should come before the church.” 

“ Our sister seems to me to be a sad woman,” ven¬ 
tured the little clerk, 11 and a comely. I regretted our 
errand when we had accomplished it.” 

“ I did not,” said the senior deacon. “ We were not 
received in a proper manner.” 

“ May I ask,” inquired the pastor, “ how you were 
received? ” 

“ As if she had been the queen of Heaven, sir. She 
had that —- that general appearance, sir. ” 

“ She gave no evidence of conviction of sin,” argued 
the theological member. 

“ She had a collie with her,” deprecated the clerk. 

‘‘A vicious dog,” urged the theological member. 
11 He snapped at me twice.” 

‘ ‘ She did not even ask us to be seated,” complained 
the senior deacon. 

The pastor bit off an unsanctified exclamation between 
his teeth. There dashed before him a flash-light of the 
scene — that desolate, delicate woman—those three 
well-meaning, stupid Christians — the insolent nature of 
their errand — they men, all men 1 


‘ ‘ There should have been a woman among you if you 
had to go ! ” blazed the minister. 

1 ‘ The polity of our denomination does not place 
females upon the governing body,” the theological 
member reminded him. 

‘ 1 Then it ought to ! ” cried the elderly minister; ‘ ‘ and 
I have been preaching nearly forty years and never 
thought of it till this minute.” 

The Reverend Eliakim Cotton was a man, as I have 
said, and for a moment’s span he could have cried 
“ Shame ! ” upon his ecclesiastical officers. But he had 
the wide graciousness of his experience and of his large 
heart, on which saints and sinners both must lean. 

‘‘They think they are doing right,” he thought. 
“ They must be led. They, too, must be led.” 

His closed hand relaxed; it fell upon the open 
Testament on his study table. He wheeled in his chair, 
and turned his pale face instinctively toward the Da 
Vinci Christ. He did not look at Oliver Cromwell, and 
John Calvin was behind him. 

“ My brothers,” he said gently, “ before you decide 
this question I should like to say a little more about it.” 

Then the Reverend Eliakim Cotton began to talk. It 
was by that time well after nine o’clock. It was past ten 
when the church officers left the pastor’s study, and 
quietly separated for the night. When the door had 
closed upon the last of them (it happened to be the 
theological member) the Reverend Mr. Cotton ran to 
the foot of the stairs and eagerly called his wife : 

“Maria? Maria! Come down, please. I want you 
to accompany me on an errand of Christian mercy.” 

“Where?” asked Mrs. Cotton, “and what for?” 
She stood in her wrapper, with her arms upraised. She 
was putting her gray hair in crimping-pins for the night. 

“ We are going to Joan Dare’s,” replied the minister. 
“At once—immediately. Come, Maria! Put your 
things on, won’t you? I’ll explain on the way over.” 

“I’ve got a headache,” urged the minister’s wife. 
The minister whirled on the heel of his well-worn boot. 

“ Very well,” he said ; " then I must go without you.” 

“ Oh, but you can’t do that! It wouldn’t do, Mr. 
Cotton. You would be talked about.” 

“ When I am afraid of being talked about,” returned 
Mr. Cotton slowly, ‘ ‘ I shall give up preaching. I sup¬ 
pose if I went to hell after a lost soul the parish would 
talk about it. But my parish knows I should go if I 
thought I ought to.” 

“You put me in a hard position,” complained Mrs. 
Cotton, 1 ‘ and it would take me so long to dress. 
Eliakim ? Eliakim ! ’ ’ 

But the Reverend Eliakim Cotton had left the house. 
He walked rapidly, squaring his bent shoulders ; he held 
his gray head high ; his thin hand hung clenched at his 
side. He had a headache, too, though he had not men¬ 
tioned it, and his eyes were tired and strained. As he 
walked, these tricked him somehow, for the picture on 
the revolving bookcase appeared to move and swing 
before him through the deserted streets of Mapleleaf. 
Now in darkness, then in light—now with a tremor on 
the lip, then with a tear on the cheek—the saddest 
and the strongest Christ of all that art has offered 
Christianity followed the old pastor all the way. 


The lights were still burning in the house of Joan Dare. 

He did not ring, but lifted the knocker gently ; the 
fate with the muzzled mouth called three times ; that had 
been the minister’s knock ever since Joan could remem¬ 
ber— she recognized it, and opened the door at once. 

The pastor came in without a word, and stood in the 
middle of the library. Joan, in her long, gray dress, 
stood opposite him. Her face had the wizened look of 
an animal that is aging from physical pain. 

' 1 Joan, I’ve come to tell you --” he began. But she 

put up her hand as if she warded off a blow. 

* 1 Don’t! ” she entreated. 

“ Oh, you poor girl ! ” cried the minister, “ how you 

He was a tall man, as I have said, and he looked 
down at Joan’s upturned face. Afterward he said of 
it: “I have never seen anything like it on any human 
countenance. It was as if I saw the riven side.” 

“ There, there, my dear ! ” said the pastor, “ I came 
to tell you—I have conferred with my Committee. 


Nothing will come of it, Joan. This ecclesiastical tor¬ 
nado has blown itself out. I am here to tell you not to 
distress yourself. I thought,” he added, “ you would 
sleep better to know-” 

But Joan had sunk upon the nearest chair, and hid her 
face. Since she was a girl, when she had great troubles 
to bear, the minister had never seen this self-possessed 
woman cry. He dashed his own hand across his dim 
eyes, and let her sob it out. He wished he had been a 
woman that he might have taken her in his arms and 
comforted her. 

“ It’s the insult, ’ ’ she moaned. “ It’s the disgrace ! ’ ’ 

While he stood looking at her helplessly, with his 
hands locked behind his black coat, the front door 
opened without ring or knock, and the swish of a 
woman’s skirts crossed the library floor. 

The minister’s wife had thrown her long rain-coat over 
her wrapper; her gray hair was half in crimping-pins, 
half astray upon her wrinkled forehead ; she was not a 
picturesque or ^esthetic sight, but something in her 
expression made her a beautiful one at that moment to 
her old husband. 

He stood aside and turned his face away, as she flung 
her thin arms around Joan’s shaken shoulders, and kissed 
the stricken girl upon the cheek. 

“ They’re nothing but men, Joan,” said the pastor’s 
wife ; “ what could you expect?” 
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Joan slept little and lightly that night, and at half-past 
four in the morning was thoroughly awakened. Strange 
sounds, muffled and stealthy, were in the house. Now 
and then she had heard something of the kind during 
the last year, and never without a sense of uneasiness. 
She had not been able to find any sufficient explanation 
of tins disturbance, or of certain incidents which had 
accompanied it, and experienced the discomfort of one 
who will not accept the mystical, and cannot supply the 
exact hypothesis. 

She recalled all that she had read of supernatural 
phenomena, but without mental hospitality. Her 
robust, practical temperament recoiled from the occult. 

‘ 1 There is an explanation of everything, ’ ’ she thought. 
“ Perhaps I shall get this one now. I may find out how 
those things were done for me.” 

She sprang for her slippers and gown, and trailed 
softly but stoutly down the stairs, and, with a colorless 
face on which the smile of the skeptic and the nerves of 
a woman warred, pushed open the kitchen door. 

She had made no sound in doing this, and her en¬ 
trance did not disturb the occupant or occupants of 
the kitchen, if any such there were. Indeed, if there 
were any they were invisible, and Joan was conscious 
of a clutch at the heart when she perceived that this 
was the fact. 

In the range a fire, built, it seemed, without hands, was 
burning heartily ; Joan noticed that one of the covers 

“ It has been going a good while,” she thought. 

Bread, kneaded, it seemed, without fingers, was rising 
in its pan. A boiler, lifted without explicable agency, 
stood steaming on the coals. The floor was washed, 
and the windows. The table was scoured, and the 
faucets. Joan went to the door. The key hung in its 
place by its leathern tag on the nail by the Jamb. She 
tried the door —it was locked. At that moment she 
became aware that a rhythmical sound which she was 
sure she had heard when she stepped from the stairs into 
the kitchen had abruptly ceased. The kitchen was 
empty. The room was filled with the unreal light of 

As Joan stood in it, confused and hesitating, she saw a 
yellow crack at the bottom of a closed door flare and go 
out like extinguished gas. Hurrying to this door, which 
led to the laundry, she stumbled over a chair. Her 
hands touched and clutched at something soft: this she 
drew to the window and examined it. It was a woman’s 
garment: a Scotch plaid golf-cape whose pattern and 
colors sent the blood driving fast through Joan’s veins. 
She struck a match, lit a lamp, and holding it, she could 
not have told why, high above her head, as if she had far 
to search, opened the door into the laundry and went in. 
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Forcing itself against the wall as if it would force itself 
through to escape detection, a deprecating figure hud¬ 
dled. Plainly it was that of a woman; and Joan’s 
courage lifted. Who can say why a woman’s ghost 
should be more harmless than a man’s ? It is doubtful 
if history would reenforce Joan’s assumption. 

With wet arms bared above the elbow, with red, par¬ 
boiled hands before her face, the intruder uttered four 
short words : 

‘ ‘ Oh, Miss Joan, dear ! ” 

“ Mary Caroline ! ” Joan began sternly, “ what does 
this mean ? ’ ’ 

But her trembling lips rebelled against her, and when 
Mary Caroline held up her dripping hands Joan caught 
and clasped them impetuously— no ghosts they, but 
warm, living, loving hands, big, work-worn, faithful 
hands—the hands that had served her and toiled for her 
with the passion of self-effacement that only women 
know, and which they may offer to another woman as 
romantically and as loyally as to the master, man. 

“What are you doing here?” asked Joan as soon as 
she could speak; but her eyes answered her own 
question. 

“ Your washin’,” sobbed Mary Caroline. “ I didn’t 
suppose I’d get caught at it. I’d have got ’email out on 
the line by half-past six. I see you at it,” added Mary 
Caroline, 1 ‘ nights after dark. I can’t stand it, that’s 
all.” 

“ Mary Caroline,” demanded Joan, across whose face 
revelation was slowly stealing, ‘ ‘ was it you who hung 
out those clothes once when I left the basket under the 
lines? When I came back they were all up.” 

“ That was me,” replied Mary Caroline. 

“ Was it you that baked the bread, and the pies, and 
washed the floor that day—at the beginning? ” 

“Yes, that was me.” 

' * Was it you who did the ironing three weeks ago in 
the night? Mary Caroline, was it you who gave the 
kitchen a spring cleaning? And was it you Martin 
Luther roared at so last week at five o’clock — that time 
he tumbled down the cellar stairs ? ” 


“ That was all me,” said Mary Caroline, with hanging 
head. She began to cry, as if she had been a guilty 
child. 1 ‘ Don’t scold me for it! ” 

Joan’s lip quivered. 

“ I had to do it,” pleaded Mary Caroline ; “ I had to 
do it.” 

“Where do you come from?” demanded Joan. 
‘ ‘ What are you doing ? Where are you staying ? Why 
do you take all this trouble for me?—dear Mary 
Caroline ! ” 

Mary Caroline went to the laundry window and dashed 
the shade up. She pointed across the hollow to the 
short “ unaccepted street ” that cut between the square 
and tlie trolley-line. An acre of Miss Dare’s oaks and 
maples rose beyond the little garden foreground in which 
a fire of nasturtiums and salvia, half quenched by frost, 
seemed to smoke and flare up before it went out. 

“ Me and my sister have rented that house,” said 
Mary Caroline quietly. ‘ 1 Them was her young ones 
you seen playin’ ’round here that day you stood 
a-lookin’ a long time. I got behind tlie lien-coop. 
Thanks be to mercy, you didn’t-” 

‘ ‘ But I did ! I see now that I did recognize you. It 
was so incredible'; it was so impossible that I dismissed 
it from my mind. Mary Caroline, what are you doing 
this thing for? ” 

“To be nigh you,” said Mary Caroline. “ I had to 
do it.” 


“ But how do you manage? You would not take 
money from me from the first.” 

“ No, nor I won’t now, Miss Joan.” 

‘ ‘ Do you mind telling me how you are living ? ” asked 

“Oh, I take in or go out,” replied Mary Caroline 
carelessly. “ It don’t matter much. I get along. lean 
set there of an evenin’ and watch your lights till they go 
out. —There ! — I must put them draughts off my stove. ” 


Mary Caroline dashed into the kitchen, and Miss Dare 
followed her slowly. When Mary Caroline had closed 
the draughts the two women stood and regarded each 
other with a conscious awkwardness. 

Into Joan’s puzzled eyes a swift interrogation ran. 
Her glance fell upon the closed door, whose key hung 
from its strap upon the nail at the side of the jamb. 

“Mary Caroline,” she said abruptly, “I cannot 
understand yet how you got into this house. The door 
is always locked, and the key is always out.” 

“ There ain’t no bolt,” returned Mary Caroline, with 
a grim smile. ‘ 1 I get in with my own key.” 

“ Your own key?” 

' 1 Why, yes, that there dooplicate key you give me 
when I went out evenin’s. I kep’ it in my pocket. It 
has been there ever since.” 

From the pocket of her wet dress, drenched with suds, 
Mary Caroline produced an old back-door key. 

“ Do you want it?” she deprecated; “ it’s yourn.” 

Joan shook her head gently, and Mary Caroline 
restored the key to her pocket with a smile of ecstasy. 

“ I don’t know what to say,” began Joan lamely. 
“ It is divine ; but it is dangerous, Mary Caroline.” 

“ Marm?” said Mary Caroline. 

“ I can’t bear to say — I don’t want to tell you—-I 
don’t know what to say !” cried Miss Dare miserably. 
Her claar gaze clouded before the steady eyes of her old 
servant. 

‘ 1 Seems to me I’m about as fit to be trusted’s any¬ 
body I know on, ” suggested Mary Caroline with dignity. 
There seemed something almost like a reversal of their 
positions —as if the mistress had in some unexpressed 
sense become answerable to the maid. 

“As fit,” replied Joan quickly, “as any person I 
know in this world. But I have nothing to say, Mary 
Caroline — not even to you.” 

“ I didn’t s’pose you had,” said Mary Caroline quietly. 
“ You’ve grown awful peaked,” she added. “ I don't 
wonder, seein’s you have to eat your own cookin’. I’ve 
got two pies in the oven besides the bread. You put 
that in at two o’clock. I’ve threw away that last batch 
of yourn. I wouldn’t offer it to my sister’s hens.” 

“ I must go,” cried Joan suddenly. She turned her 
fine head with a hunted motion like that of a listening 
animal. “ I must go now, dear Mary Caroline.” 

“ I shall finish that there washin’,” Mary Caroline 
announced. “ I don’t know’s I care what you say. I 
ain’ter gointer leave it in the suds. Say, Miss Joan?” 

Joan, witli her hand on the knob of the half-open door, 
paused at the foot of the stairs. As she did so she shut 
the door again, and stood with her back against it. 

“ Miss Joan,” said Mary Caroline, “ I hain’t nothin’ 
to say but this here one thing. By all them years I done 
for you —you promise me one promise, and I won’t ask 

“ I am in something of a hurry,” replied Joan, resum¬ 
ing her natural manner; ‘ 1 tell me what it is, Mary 
Caroline. I will consider it.” 

“See that there red tablecloth?” Mary Caroline 
pointed to the clothes-horse, which was standing before 
the range; “it’s ’most dry now. It needed washin’ 
somethin’ awful. Miss Joan, if ever you need me quick 
an’ turrible — will you hang that there tablecloth outer 
the laundry window?” 

The tears started to Joan’s haggard eyes. 

1 ‘ I promise you I will ! Dear Mary Caroline ! I will, 
indeed ! ’’ 

“ An’ you remember,” said Mary Caroline solemnly, 
“ thar I be ! ” 

“ I will remember,” sighed Miss Dare. 

A piteous smile shone for an instant upon Mary 
Caroline, and then the door closed swiftly and quietly 
between herself and it. 
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When Joan came back into the kitchen to get breakfast 
her week’s washing hung flapping merrily on the lines in 
the light September wind, and Mary Caroline was gone. 

Mary Caroline had omitted to wash one article. This 
was a necktie, a summer tie of striped cotton stuff; it 
might or it might not have been worn by a man. Mary 
Caroline had folded it very neatly upon the shelf above 
the tubs and left it there. 

Joan’s hand closed over it slowly. 
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Is Paris Wise for the Average American Girl? 


ALTHOUGH 
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By Mildred Stapley 


their own, in whose ears the mention of the flighty, gay 
American girl would be an offense. Others again will 
discuss her — will be amused by her—but under no cir¬ 
cumstances would they open their doors to her. What 
does this mean? Is it simply French exclusiveness, or 
is there a grave obstacle in la belle AmSricaine herself ? 
She has been told for so many years that she is the 
‘ ‘ finest woman on earth ” that she would be quite natu¬ 
rally indignant if she heard herself alluded to by a dis¬ 
tinguished Frenchman as a “ crying evil.” Yet this man 
is himself fairly unconventional — quite Bohemian in 
fact, his own daughters being among the women who do 
things. He belongs to a set of people who are interested 
in that exponent of emancipation, the American girl — 
and though these people do not, perhaps, actively culti¬ 
vate her, at least they do not avoid her, and their criti¬ 
cisms merit, perhaps, a consideration. It was one of this 
set —a broad-minded, cultured writer and lecturer — who 
said to me recently, in horrified tones, after listening to 
her son’s amusing account of an escapade with two 
young American singers : 

‘ ‘ What can the parents over there be thinking of when 
they allow girls of that age to live alone in Paris ? ” 

11 Oh,” I answered, 11 they have a comfortable delu¬ 
sion that the American girl can take care of herself 
anywhere and under any circumstances.” 

“ Then they cannot possibly know the circumstances,” 
she concluded decisively, 


Outside the American Quarter lies Paris with its 
theatres and concerts and cafes ; its magnificent boule¬ 
vards thronged with the most picturesque and varied 
life — scenes truly unique. But what do these poor 
drudges know of that ? Yet it was in the interest of the 
picturesque that they came to Paris. On Sundays they 
drag their weary bodies to the great, tiring Louvre, 
religiously studying the pictures for three or four hours ; 
and excepting that, and the fact that they are neither as 
well lodged nor as well fed as at home, what actual 
difference does Paris make to them ? In what have they 
grown ? These are the sort to whom Paris does no 
particular good ; but it also does no harm. 

Then there are the others — the bright, interesting 
ones, with alert minds open to every impression the new 
life holds for them—-those who, to sum it up, have 
temperament. It is for these that one shudders, for 
temperament, and the many vagaries and pitiable follies 
grouped under it, has proven the undoing of more than 
one gifted girl. These, like the others, go at first to the 
girls’ club, or to some quiet pension where they soon 
tire of the tedium of living under restrictions. They are 
th young constantly meetingolder residents of the colony who ask, 
daughters of ‘ ‘ Why don’t you take a studio and live in it ?—or a little 
- n '-'-‘ — apartment? It’s the only way to have any fun, or ” (they 

add as an afterthought) “ to do any work.” 


do they know any too well their own daughters. And 
even if they did ? The young lady announces her inten¬ 
tion of going to Paris —music, art, or the language being 
the pretext — and what resistance can the poor parents 
make ? They are proud of her ambition. In many cases 
she herself has earned the money for her trip ; and 
they are pleased with her accomplishment. Or perhaps 
she has won a scholarship from one of the big art schools. 
In any case it is a proud mother who can say, 1 My 
daughter has gone to Paris to study ’ ; and the fond 
parent really believes in the study.” 

‘ ‘ If some one would only give them a detailed account 
of the living and working here,” lamented my friend. 
" ‘ Some one should enlighten their ignorance and show 
them the need of real concern, stir up their lazy, opti¬ 
mistic belief that their daughter can be a sufficient guide 
to herself under all conditions.” 

Parisian Girl Students are of Two Classes 

T HE uneasiness of this French admirer of the American 
girl is shared by many American residents in Paris; yet 
no one does enlighten the parental ignorance. The part 
of informer is not a pleasant one to play; and again, 
maybe, they still their uneasiness by taking it for granted 
that the experience in the Quarter does no permanent 
harm to the majority ; that on going back to their native 
land they forget their Bohemianism as quickly as they 
forget the few (the pitiably few) words of French they 
have picked up. Be this as it may—and one hopes they 
do forget it—-these young women are nevertheless a 
sorry spectacle while they are “ at it.” And they leave 
an unenviable reputation behind them. It seems as 
though they came there to set aside every, standard of 
behavior which holds in decent society, and to play such 
fantastic tricks as would make the angels weep ; by 
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which they hurt not only themselves, but their sisters the furnished hotels, or has taken a studio 


also who stay at home, for the onlookers persist in tak¬ 
ing them as representative, and form most undesirable 
conclusions of the AmSricaine in general. 

The young women who go to Paris as students may 
be divided into two classes — first, the deadly serious, 
bent on absorbing much knowledge in ’ 

These are harmless and unharmed. 

The gay-sad life of Paris makes no 
appeal to them. They might as well be, 
so far as its human aspect is concerned, 
in Timbuctoo. Of such are those art 
students who seek a studio presided 
over by some young American, go to 
it every morning at eight and work till 
five ; thus performing the same grind 
they could have accomplished with as 
good a master and in a less dirty studio 
in their own country. Meeting only 
American and English women, there is 
no need for them to learn French; 
there is not even that little variation to 
their monotonous lives. At night they 
dine alone or with their companions of 
the studio, and as early as nine o’clock 
they 1 ‘ must get to bed in order to be 
at the studio by eight next morning.” 


i apart- 


The Restaurants of the Quarter are Most Repulsive 

T HE newly-arrived is tired of sending her visitors away 
every night at ten o’clock, and of eating her meals in 
the same dining-room day after day while the initiated are 
free to resort to the many restaurants of the Quarter. 
These are the places where all the peoples of the earth 
congregate, insuring variety in the bill of company if not 
in the bill-of-fare ; dirty, stuffy little creameries with 
their inferior food badly cooked, and their mongrel, 
unappetizing collection of shabby students of every 
nationality. It is all repulsive enough at first, but the 
new girl is told that it is ‘ 1 so interesting ’ ’ ; that it stands 
for ‘ ’ atmosphere ” ; and that it is 1 1 so cheap.” 

As a matter of fact, more expensive eating-houses 
than those of the Montparnasse Quarter do not exist, 
when one considers that the food is the refuse of the 
markets ; that it is badly cooked and dirtily served ; and 
that the portions are woefully small. Even the most 
modest appetite, contenting itself on a taste of meat, 
one vegetable, a salad, and a hint of dessert, with 
neither tea, coffee nor mineral water, cannot be satisfied 
under thirty cents. This, with a minimum of six cents 
for a serviette, a piece of butterless bread, and a tip to 
the waitress, makes a total of thirty-si. 


‘No — I don’t believe they do,” I admitted. ‘‘ Neither any of the little cafferestaurants where only French 


people go, one can dine really well for twenty-five ( 
There are student restaurants that sell half-portions— 
the half of an already diminutive piece of mule or goat 
being sold for seven or eight cents, and many live on 

these “ demis.” “ Yes, I know L-’s is vile,” a 

wretched, dyspeptic girl admitted to me, * ‘ but jou can 
get half-portions there 1 ” 

I have asked the opinion of French people accustomed 
to the restaurants used by French workingmen in the 
neighborhood, and they tell me that only an alien palate 
could stand such “garbage” as the “atmospheric” 
student places provide. A friend of mine bribed his 
favorite cabby to dine at a restaurant whose clientele is 
mostly American women and all races of men save 
French ; and the cocker , after a few mouthfuls, spat out 
his food, and swore at the proprietor those extraordinary 
oaths known only to his profession. 

Yet such food and such service are not despised by 
American women coming from clean, well-provided 
homes. And so long as this babble of tongues, this 
motley array of “ types,” including occasionally a tenth- 
rate celebrity, are of more importance than her health 
to the woman in quest of “ atmosphere,” so long will 
these dishonest restaurants flourish in the Quarter ; and 
the American, of the proverbially weak stomach, will 
prepare years of indigestion for herself; and this in a 


The Appalling Life In the Cheap Hotels 


as weiras her health, 
her freedom, has left her 
perhaps, i 


Maybe she is sharing this latter with some friend, 
and if even one of the two has some stability and self- 
respect the arrangement is not so bad. But if she has 
her own establishment the astounding show commences. 
As to the furnished hotels, the one they all know 
short time, best, standing at the junction of two noisy boulevards, has 



not, to my personal knowledge, been cleaned in ten 
years. It is the cheapest as well as the dirtiest accom¬ 
modation to be had, and a woman always being willing 
to economize on essentials it never lacks inmates. Its 
many proprietors have successively retired with modest 
fortunes, and I expect soon to see a new name over the 
door. Meantime the place stands as a record of the 
unsanitary arrangements of fifty years ago — not a bath 
in the place —dark little lavatories without running 
water—and a faucet only on each landing. The whole 
place is overrun with vermin, as indeed it must be, since 
it contains the undisturbed emanations of generations of 
students from every corner of the earth. For receiving 
one’s visitors there is only the tiniest of salons back of 
the office, and this is generally submerged under the 
mountain of dirty gray linen that madame seems to 
be perpetually looking over. But the insufficiency of 
reception-room is, after all, no drawback to the popu¬ 
larity of the hotel, since it is a custom with the students 
to receive even the most casual callers in their bedrooms. 

The Wretched Way a Young English Girl Lived 

L AST year I had occasion to call on a young English 
girl, a writer, who lived there. They told me she was 
ill, and would I mount au sixiime. After five flights of 
high, winding steps came a dark, narrow passage and a 
little rickety staircase that took me to a small, square, 
lonely box up on the roof. The box was built loosely 
of sheets of tin that shook and rattled in the winter 
wind. There I found the girl in bed, and a young 
Swedish artist man trying to coax a fire in her toy stove. 
Wliy the young man should have been ministering to 
her wants I could not see, for a message sent by the 
servant would have brought any woman in the place to 
her aid. But no doubt this was the way of the Quarter, 
for she was not in the least disconcerted at my finding 
him there. He withdrew on my offering to look after 
the fire. A few francs induced Henri, the man-of-all- 
work, to carry away the dirty water and the several 
unwashed saucepans in which eggs and chocolate had 
been cooked, and to bring clean sheets (though the 
house gives but two a month). He also prevailed upon 
the fire to burn ; these changes, and my persuasions that 
in spite of the laundry bill she might indulge in a clean 
nightdress, made it at last possible for me to sit down 
and talk to the girl. 

“Berta,” I began, “how many maids does your 
mother keep at home ? ” 

“ Three,” and she frankly looked her suspicion as to 
my sanity. 

“ Aren’t they lodged in better rooms than these?” 

“ Oh — much better,” and she began to comprehend. 

‘ 1 And fed better than you are at present ? ’ ’ 

She nodded. 

“ Yet you are content to lower your standard of living 
to this ? ’ ’ 

Then came the old confession that I had heard so 
often. She had come with money enough for three 
months, and she was trying to make it last for six. 
“ And so,” she concluded, “ I must live on half-price 
— what else could I do?” 

“You could live like a self-respecting woman and 
pay the necessary price,” I answered hotly — “and 
when your money was gone go home and earn more. 
Why be willing to live like an animal, and why show 
such contemptible willingness to that young man who is 
fond of you ? ” 

Berta was only one of many—they come with sufficient 
funds for a six months’ stay, and then try whether, by 
living in such quarters as this, they cannot stretch the 
amount over a year. 

Studio Life is in Some Respects Far Worse 

I F THE life in the dingy •“ hotel meuble ’’ is appalling 
that in a studio is in some aspects worse; not because it 
implies filth, for it could be kept fairly clean. But even 
when clean, is it exactly seemly for a young woman to 
eat, dress, sleep, work, and receive all her friends in the 
one room ? Yet I know three who shared throughout a 
year one small studio. Do we respect a girl the more 
for dispensing with that privacy ana nicety which a sep¬ 
arate living-room would insure? In her studio (for 
none insists on inviolable working hours) there is a 
constant intrusion. Sick or well, dressed or en nSgligi , 
working or resting, she is subject to it—she has no 
privacy. 

But a worse feature of the studio liie is that the girl is 
ambitious to entertain — “ to entertain” meaning, for a 
woman in the Quarter, to surround herself with that 
undesirable male element there which has time to loaf 
away hours at other people’s expense. As George 
Moore says, * ‘ The)’ drink her tea and waste her time, ’ ’ 
for she is always giving “ teas.” At night they come 
back again, often remaining till after midnight; and it is 
all this that makes the girl in the studio 
the favorite theme with gossiping con¬ 
cierges and femmes de menage. The 
men don’t bother with fires in their own 
rooms, and so they hate to leave the 
cozy one to which they are so cordially 
invited to draw up. Once I asked one 
of the loungers at what hour it was 
customary to terminate an evening call 
in his native land. 

“About ten-thirty,” he replied. 

1 ‘ Then why do you stay till morning 
here, where, by reason of her living 
alone, a young woman is already the 
target of many unpleasant shots?” 

And, being a son of Adam, he re¬ 
plied : ‘ 1 Oh — they won’t let a fellow get 
away! — they mix drinks for him, and 
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XX— Continued 

T HE next instant Mr. Brett had dropped down on one 
knee by the big log and put his arms around me. 

‘ ‘ My precious one, my darling ! ” he stammered. 

“ Oh ! ” I said, and then my head was nestling down into 
his neck, and instead of being wretched I was perfectly 

“ Who has dared to make you cry?” 
he asked, holding me close. 

‘' You,” I answered. 

“ 1 thought you were only being kind 
to me because — because you’re an Ameri¬ 
can and it’s your duty to a foreigner.” 

He laughed at that — an excited, happy 
laugh, with a queer break in it. 

“ I’ve been half out of my mind with 
love for you ever since the first day I saw 
you looking down at me in the steerage. 


‘‘ There’s nothing I wouldn’t give up to be with you 
always,” I assured him. “ But I don’t see that I shall 
have to give up much that I really care for. We shall be 
poor, of course, but I sha’n’t mind that a bit—with you. 
We can live in a sweet little cottage somewhere, can’t we? 
Or if you have to be in a town we shall have a wee, wee 


that yoi 
bit?” 


I quite out of it 


_ _ ... ju dreadfully ,” said I. 

11 Why, this isn’t friendship, is it? It’s 
being in love.” 

“ I should think it was—with me,” he 
said. 11 It’s all of me, heart, soul and 
body, drowning in love. ’ ’ 

“ Don’t drown,” I whispered to him. 

“ I — can’t spare you.” 

After that we didn’t say a word, but I hadn’t supposed it 
was possible for any human creature to feel so seraphically 
happy as I did. I don’t know how long a time passed 
before we even spoke, but it seemed only a minute—a 
minute stolen straight out of Heaven. And he was so 
handsome and dear that I would have kept that minute 
forever if I could, for it was impossible to believe that 
another could be so perfect. 

But by-and-by it did merge into sister minutes just as 
good, and we began to talk and tell each other things. He 
told me again how he’d loved me from the very first 
minute, and I told him that after the day on the dock, if 
not before, I'd never quite had him out of my thoughts for 

“ There has always been a sort of undertone of you,” 
I said, “ no matter what else I was thinking of; just as 
when you are near the sea you hear it through every other 

He liked having me say that, and his eyes are too glori¬ 
ous when he likes things that I say ! 

“ I loved you so much,” he answered, “ that I felt my 
love must have some power over your heart; it couldn’t 
go for nothing. I knew I wasn’t worthy of you, but the 
love was, for no man in your own world could offer you 
a greater one. Thai’s my justification for asking you 
to nut vour hand in mine. But am I asking too much 
Are you sure you won’t regret anything you 



y hav 


e up?’ 


flat, and it will be such fun looking after it. I’ve never 
been rich, you know ; it’s always been rather a struggle, 
and ever so many of my dresses have been made out of 
mother’s. I shall learn to cook and sew.” 

“If I were so poor as all that, darling, I shouldn’t be 
asking you to marry me,” said Jim. “ I’m better off than 
you think, and I guess if one of us two ever has to do the 
cooking it will be I. We might have to do that sometimes, 
but it will only be if we’re camping somewhere.” 

“ I do hope so. It would be glorious ! ” I exclaimed. 

‘ 1 We can have the cottage or flat all right, or maybe 
even both if things go on as well as they’re going now,” 
he said, 1 ‘ and there’s nothing on earth I won’t do to make 
you happy. Heavens ! I should think so, after what you’re 
doing for me—trusting me, without knowing any more of 

me than you’ve seen in these few weeks-” 

“ I’d have trusted you to the world’s end after the day 
you jumped overboard and saved the little boy. Besides, 
you were you; and I’d have trusted you just the same if you 

“ Bless you, my angel. But think of the marriages you 
might have made.” 

I couldn’t have made more than one, at least I hope 
not, ’ ’ said I flippantly. ‘ ‘ I could never have married any 
one but you, so I should have had to be an old maid if you 
hadn’t asked me. You don't regret asking me, do you ? ” 
“Regret? Well — it doesn’t bear talking of. I sup¬ 
pose I ought to be able to say that I’d meant to keep my 


love to myself, and it only sprang out on an ungovernable 
impulse. But it wouldn’t be true if I did. I always meant 
to ask you, though I had little enough hope, even up to 
today, that it would be anything more than friendship on 
your part. But oh, how hard I did mean to try for you. 
And when accident had put you very near me I did man¬ 
age not to lose my head and speak while 
you were, in a way, under my protection, 
for that would have been brutal. But 
Heaven knows—and Miss Woodburn 
knows — that I came mighty near it once 
or twice. Now you see the kind of peo- 
pie whose blood runs in my veins, and 
aS&m still you are ready to say that my people 

shall be your people. I’m not afraid of 
anything that can happen now.” 

“ You needn’t be," I said,- slipping my 
other hand into his, for he had one alreaay. 
* 1 Mother may be vexed with me for going 
against her wishes, but she will have to 
forgive me — or even if she doesn’t I shall 
have you.” 

“ I think she will forgive you, darling,” 
said Jim. ‘ ‘ I will make her forgive you.’.’ 

“ I believe you could make anybody 
do anything,” I cried. “Sally will be 
glad about this, I know. I can see now 
that she must always have hoped for it 
to happen. We had such a talk in the 
Park the day we met you, about marrying 
for love. And she advised me that it was the only thing to 
do. Oh, I am sorry for everybody who isn’t in love, aren’t 
you ? And that reminds me, I must try and make dear little 
Patty in love with Mr. Walker. You’ll help me, won’t you ? ” 

The rest of the day was perfectly divine, and it is almost 
as delightful to live it over again as I am doing now, in 
writing the story of it after we have said good-night. 

We forgot all about going back to the house, until some 
one came out and rang the bell for tea in the field, where 
we couldn’t help hearing. Then we told the cousins our 
news, and they were immensely pleased. They seemed 
to think that Jim and I were made for each other, and 
Mrs. Trowbridge said she had seen that it was coming, all 

After tea we walked over to call on Sally, and she was 
just as glad as I thought she would be. 

“ You are going to marry one of the finest fellows on 
earth, I believe,” said she, “ and I congratulate you as 

I do love Sally ! 

XXI 

I T WAS a very different waking up the next day. My 
first thought was : 1 ‘ Can it really be true, or is it only a 
dream that I’m engaged to Jim?” And I almost cried 
for joy when I was quite sure it was true. We both wrote 
letters to my mother, and so did Sally. I didn’t see theirs, 
but I could guess what they said, and I could trust Sally 
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to praise Jim. Still, all the praises in the world wouldn’t 
reconcile mother to what 1 was going to do. But what¬ 
ever happened we were not going to give each other up. 

Jim had promised Mr. Trowbridge to pronounce judg¬ 
ment on a horse which he thought of buying, and the 
man who wanted to sell the creature brought if to 
the farm about eleven o’clock. Sally had come to tell 
about the letter she had just posted to mother, and Jim 
was in the sitting-room writing his. I think he had for¬ 
gotten about the horse, until Mr. Trowbridge appeared, 
looking rather excited. 

“Say, Jim,” he exclaimed, “Jake Jacobsen’s here 
with the horse. He’s around by the barn now, and you 
might as well have a look at it; but it’s an awful brute, 
and I ain’t going to take it at any price.” 

‘ ‘ What’s the matter with the horse ? ” asked Jim, seal¬ 
ing up his letter. 

“ It’s mad crazy, that’s all. Jake swears the only 
reason he’ll sell cheap is because his wife has taken a 
dislike to the horse. He’s ready to bet anything the 
animal’s as handsome a beast as I ever laid eyes on.” 

“ I’ll come,” said Jim, getting up. I jumped up, too. 

‘ ‘ Oh, please don’t have anything to do with such a 
vicious creature,” I begged. “ You might be killed.” 

Jim laughed. ‘ 1 The horse isn’t sired that could kill 
me, I reckon. I know them too well. Why, little girl, 

I was brought up among horses. You can t r ust n't: no' 
to run too b;g risks now I’ve got something to make 
iife worth living.” 

Stan has often told me that men hate girls to fuss 
over them, so I bit my lip and didn’t tease any more, 
but I was not happy. I didn’t like the look in his eyes. 

‘ 1 May Sally and I go and see the horse with you ? ” 
I meekly asked. 

‘ 1 I’ll ride him up to the house if I find he’s worth 
your seeing,” Jim said. “ But you mustn’t worry if we 
don't come this way for a while. I may have to work 
with him a bit before he’s ready to show himself off to 

With that he got his hat and went out with Mr. Trow¬ 
bridge, who was waiting with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“ Oh, dear, I feel as if something horrid.were going 
to happen ! ” I said to Sally, when they had gone. 

‘ ‘ Pooh! ” said she. ‘ ‘ i should be sorry for the 
animal who tried to play tricks with that young man.” 

“ I dare say I’m silly,” I admitted. “ But I have a 
presentiment of something. Let’s go and sit out on the 
veranda and watch.” 

“ All right,” said Sally. “ The sun’s hot on the 
veranda ; but that’s a detail.” 

Already Jim and Mr. Trowbridge had disappeared, 
but as we were choosing the coolest place for our chairs 
we saw a dusty, nondescript old vehicle rattling up the 
avenue, and just about to turn into the road which 
leads around the side of the house. The hood was up 
to protect the passengers from the sun, so at first we 
could see only the driver, and gather an indistinct im¬ 
pression that there were two figures in the back seat. 

1 ‘ Visitors, ” said I. “I didn’t know Mrs. Trowbridge 

was expecting-” Then I broke off with a little gasp. 

“ Oh, Sally, it’s-•” 

1 ‘ The Duke and Katharine ! ’ ’ she gurgled. 

All my blood raced up to my head, as if I were going 
to have a sunstroke. 

“ No wonder I had a presentiment,” I groaned, for¬ 
getting my fright about the horse for a moment. ‘ 1 Do 
stand by me.” 

‘‘ I will,” said Sally. 

Mrs. Trowbridge and the girls were busy in the 
kitchen making peach jam ; so when the wretched old 
chaise drew up close to the veranda Sally and I were 
alone to receive it. 

If my sense of humor hadn’t been trampled upon by 
various emotions which were all jumping about at the 
same time, I should have had hard work not to laugh 
when Stan and Mrs. Ess-Kay scrambled out from under 
the lumbering old hood, which was like a great coal¬ 
scuttle turned over their heads. Their hair was gray 
with dust, their faces purple with heat, and evidently 
they were both in towering tempers. 

Stan looked at me the way he did once when I was 
small and spoiled his favorite cricket bat by digging up 
worms with it—as if he could have shaken me well and 
boxed my ears, and would if I weren’t a girl. As for 
Mrs. Ess-Kay, she smiled ; but her smile meant worse 
things than Stan’s frown. 

“ Hullo, dear boy,” I chirped nervously. “ How do 
you do, Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox ? ” 

Sally murmured something, too, and Stan had the 
grace to claw off his hat, but he didn’t even pretend 
to smile. 

“ A nice dance you’ve led us,” said he. “ By Jove, 
I wouldn’t have thought it of you, Betty.” 

“ Maybe you don’t understand yet,” said I. “ Wait 
till I’ve explained, and I’m sure you won’t be cross, 
because you always were a dear.” 

“ It’s no good wheedling,” he grumbled. “ I’m not 
going to wait for anything. We’ve come to take you 
home, and the quicker you get ready the better.” 

“ What do you mean by home?” I inquired. 

“To Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox’s house in New York, 
where she says she’ll be good enough to put us up till 
the next decent ship sails for England.” 

“I’m not going back to Mrs. Stuyvesant-Knox’s,” 
said I. “ She knows why it’s impossible.” 

“ Rot,” said Stan. “ She’s jolly kind to have you, 
after the way you’ve acted. Anybody’d think you were 
eight, instead of eighteen. You deserve to be put on 
bread and water for making me come three thousand 
miles to fetch you home.” 

‘ * I didn’t ask you to come,” said I, ‘ 1 and you needn’t 
have bothered. Is Vic engaged yet ? ” 

“ Yes, she is ; the day before I started. What’s that 
got to do with it ? ” 

“ A good deal, according to her,” I replied. “ I’m 
engaged, 

dickens you are ! ” exclaimed Stan, getting 
redder than ever, while Mrs. Ess-Kay gave a little start 
and glared at Sally. 

“ Yes, the dickens I am,” I echoed defiantly, “and I 
don’t intend to be treated like a naughty child by any 
one. I’ve done nothing wrong or underhand. We’ve 
only been engaged since yesterday, though we both fell 


in love at first sight on shipboard, and we’ve written to 
mother and you this very morning.” 

“ Engaged to a man you met on shipboard!” re¬ 
peated Stan, looking flabbergasted, and turning from 
me to Mrs. Ess-Kay. 

“Tom Doremus ! ” she gasped. “Yet no, that’s 
impossible. He’s in Newport. But there was no one 
else. I was particularly careful.” 

“ I am engaged to marry Mr. James Brett,” I said. 

‘ 1 There was no such man on the ship,” she broke in 
sharply. 

Then, suddenly, she almost jumped. 

' ‘ Goodness gracious ! ’ ’ she exclaimed. ‘ 1 Oh, Duke, 
this is too awfut. I remember there was a person in 
the steerage. But this is a madness. It can’t be-” 

“ He did cross in the steerage,” I said. “ What of 
it? He is the best and handsomest man I ever saw, and 
there’s no finer gentleman than he ; you can ask Sally if 
there is, for she knows him.” 

“ And thoroughly approves of him,” Sally finished, 
taking my hand. ‘ ‘ Duke, I assure you Betty is to be 
congratulated. I understand that the Duchess was not 
averse to her marrying an American, and the one she 
has chosen is of the very best type.” 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Woodburn, but hang the 
Type,” saitL Lh.., ~'..j never did get oil with Sally. 
“ It’s absolutely impossible that my sister should marry 
such a person, and you ought to have known better than 
to encourage her. This is a hundred times worse than 
I thought when I flung up the best shoot of the season 
to come and fetch you, Betty. You and I were always 
by way of being pals, but I agree with the mater now ; 
you’ve behaved disgracefully, and as for the man, 
whoever he is--” 

“ Here he comes and he can speak for himself,” cut 
in Sally, squeezing my hand hard. 


There was a sound in the distance ; voices shouting, 
but not the voice I loved. We all looked, and a black 
horse with a man on his back sprang into sight, like a 
rocket gone wrong. It was Jim, looking more beautiful 
than any picture of a man ever painted, his face trans¬ 
ported with the joy of battle and triumph, and that fiend 
in horse shape under him doing all he knew to kill. 

It was a terrible and yet a splendid thing to see, that 
struggle. I hadn’t known how I adored Jim, and how I 
admired him, till I saw him with that smile on his face. 
The two shot past the house like a streak of lightning, 
then wheeled back again, the horse clearing a ditch 
and a five-barred fence from one meadow into another ; 
but he didn’t jump in spite of Jim, rather was it in spite 
of himself. Then there was a series of mad buck jump¬ 
ings, leaps into the air, and downward plunges. The 
beast sat on his haunches, and then reared up with a 
great bound, to waltz on his hindlegs and paw the air, 
snorting. But still Jim smiled and kept his seat without 
the least apparent effort. 

“ Jove! that fellow can ride,” muttered Stan, taken 
out of himself by his man’s admiration for a man. 

“ It’s Jim Brett, my Jim Brett,” I cried. “ What do 
you think of him now ? ” 

But it didn’t occur to Stan to answer. I don’t suppose 
he even heard, he was far too deeply absorbed in the 
passing drama, and in a minute more Jim and the black 
horse were out of sight again. 

Nobody spoke. Mr. Trowbridge and Mr. Jacobsen 
ran by as fast as they could go, too excited to glance 
at the house, and Albert and Elisha followed. Mrs. 
Trowbridge and the girls had come out from the kitchen, 
and we all stood still in our places and watched. I 
could hear my heart beat, and it had not had time to 
calm down before Jim came riding back on the black 
horse — a changed black horse, all winning airs and 
graces. The creature pirouetted up the side road, and 
Jim stopped him at the veranda, patting the throbbing 
black neck. 

“ Well, I believe I’ll try him myself,” he said, smiling 
to me; and then he saw Mrs. Ess-Kay and my brother. 


“By Jove, Harborough 1 ” said Stan. “It is you, 
isn’t it ? Surely it isn’t your double ? ” 

“ Harborough it is,” said Jim, while I listened, dumb 
with wonder. “ How are you, Duke? I was rather 
expecting you might turn up ; but I cabled to you last 
night to Boodles’, and wrote you this morning on the 
chance you hadn’t started.” 

“Well, I’m blowed,” remarked Stan, most inele¬ 
gantly. ‘ ‘ Are you Brett, or is Brett you, or is he 
somebody else?” 

‘ 1 My name is Jameson Brett Harborough ; perhaps 
you didn’t know, or had forgotten,” said Jim ; and then, 
jumping off the horse and throwing the lines to Mr. 
Jacobsen, who had just trotted anxiously up, he came to 
me. 1 ‘ Will you forgive me ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t know yet what it’s all about,” I said dully. 

“ Miss Woodburn knows, and Mohunsleigh knew. 
You see, he and I were old pals, so I told him I was in 
love with his cousin, and was going to try hard to win 
her in my own way. You remember Mohunsleigh’s 
friend Harborough. You said the other day you were 
sorry for him, and you wished him joy of his love affair.” 

‘ ‘ Oh, is that the reason you pretended to be only Jim 
Brett?” 

‘ 1 I am Jim Brett. But, now you understand, will you 
forgive me?” 

‘ 1 I don’t understand yet, except that you must have 
been afraid I might care more for your money than for 
you, if I knew. Oh, how could you think such a thing 
of me ? But about the steerage-” 

“ That was beforehand. It had nothing to do with 
you though everything that was to come came from it. 
I was abroad for a couple of years, and a friend I 
knocked up against in Paris last June bet me a thousand 
dollars that I wouldn’t have the pluck to rough it in the 
steerage of a big ocean liner. I took the bet, and won 
it. If it hadn’t been for seeing you I should have gone 
West almost at once after landing. I’d met Miss 
Woodburn often in San Francisco. She recognized me 
in my steerage get-up and was the only one who did ; 
but she guessed there must be a game on, and said not 
a word to any one. I had a conversation with her on 
board the day before getting in, and —we talked about 


you. Even then I felt you couldn’t be the sort of girl to 
care about money, but-” 

' 1 It was partly my fault, Betty, ” Sally broke in. ‘ ‘ To 
be quite, quite frank, I knew that the Duchess had fallen 
in with some ideas of Katharine’s, and I couldn’t tell 
how far your bringing-up might have influenced your 
nature, so I encouraged Mr. Harborough to test you by 
keeping up the story that he was a poor young fellow 
named Jim Brett. It handicapped him, and kept him 
away from you ; but you were interested in him to start 
with, and I did my best to keep up the romance. There 
was the morning in the Park ; I managed that; and 1 
got Katharine to send him an invitation to her big party. 
He wanted you to care in spite of every drawback, and 
then, before he was ready for any final move, Fate 
stepped in and did the rest.” 

“In the best way it could have been done, I think,” 
said Jim. “ Now, little girl, do you understand, and 
have you forgiven me?” 

“ I’d like to think you could have trusted me from the 
very first, without playing at all,” I answered. “ Still 
— it is romantic, isn’t it? And besides, even if I were 
very angry, I —I’m afraid I’d forgive you anything after 
seeing you ride that horse.” 

“ I’m hanged if I couldn’t, too,” said Stan. And 
laughing, the two shook hands. 

‘ 1 And I suppose 1 shall have to, as well,” purred Mrs. 
Ess-Kay, quite kittenishly, “if only somebody would 
introduce Mr. Harborough to me.” 

“ What about the Duchess?” asked Sally. 

‘ ‘ Oh, when I tell her that Betty’s engaged to marry a 
chap I’ve met and liked in town — a thorough sports¬ 
man, too—it will be all right,” said Stan. 

I was glad he didn’t refer to Jim’s money, even though 
that is the thing which will appeal most to mother. As 
for me, I am almost sorry he isn’t poor, if there’s room 
in my heart to be sorry about anything. But I don’t be¬ 
lieve there is. It’s such a beautiful world, and I shall 
have two homes in it now : one on each side the water. 

THE END 

Another Story by the Authors of “Lady Betty” 

We have received thousands of letters asking us to publish another story 
by the authors of “Lady Betty.” So we have made arrangements with 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson to take their new story, which they have just 

interest, will begin as soon as the artists, who are now illustrating it, have 


The Decline of Dancing 

T HE dancing teachers all over the country report a 
serious falling off in the number of boys who care to 
learn to dance, and the fact is attributed to the growing 
interest and love for athletic sports. It is claimed that 
the more a boy goes in for sports the less he cares for 
dancing—a state of mind for which we might well be 
thankful from the point of view of health, at least, if 
the tendency had not also its distinct disadvantage. 

If we watch the young man of today somewhat closely 
the conviction is slowly, but surely, forced upon us 
that a certain sportiness — and sometimes it is almost 
toughness—of demeanor is more and more sought after 
and admired and aped by young men wherever seen. 
There are too many young men of the day who are all 
too often likely to carry the manners of the football field 
into the home. They regard the effort to secure their 
share of the supper at a social affair, for instance, as 
something allied to a scrimmage in which the huskiest 
nudger, the most active elbower and the most strenuous 
shoulderer bears away the prize. When they walk 
across a room, or mount a stairway, or promenade a 
piazza, you can hear the crashing of their boot-heels 
upon the floor—they are heavy on their feet, noisy in 
their movements, lumbering in all their actions ; and 
when they are introduced to a young girl, or a woman, 
their manner indicates that they are caught in some act 
of which they are, if not ashamed, at least not at all 
proud. Many of them deprecate allusions to their pos¬ 
sible interest in the fair sex as if there were something 
unmanly in their indulgence in the most natural inclina¬ 
tion of their being ; and in most respects their attitude is 
ungentle, which is a good deal of a step toward the 
merely boorish. All of these things may very easily 
grow upon one, unless they are taken in hand during 
the formative period of a boy’s life. 


Of course, home influence and parental training can 
do more than any other factor to neutralize this 
sporty tendency on the part of the boy. At the same 
time, it is just where this tendency is marked in a boy 
that the dancing-school comes in as a counteracting 
factor. Now, dancing may or may not be a desirable 
accomplishment: we may or may not believe in it—that 
we must decide each for himself. But it is nevertheless 
a fact that no harm can come to any child from the habit 
of courtesy which it is the more important function of the 
dancing-school to develop. We need not go so far as to 
believe that dancing or the acquirement of a graceful 
carriage are essential qualities of true manliness, in 
order to believe—a belief easily based upon observation 
—that courtesy and courtliness of demeanor, good man¬ 
ners and proper respect for the amenities of life are more 
often to be found among the young who have had the 
benefit of training under a dancing-master of the right 
sort, than among those in their own station who have not 
had it. It is not so much that a boy is taught to pirouette 
gracefully, to waltz “ divinely,” as that, in the inevitable 
contact into which he is brought with circumstances that 
enforce gentleness, or with the influence of refined sur¬ 
roundings, he comes gradually to realize the advantage 
of taking an attitude, as it were, which makes for polite¬ 
ness, and assures a quality of urbanity which can never 
come amiss in any walk of life which he may enter. 

We cannot afford to leave the graces and courtesies 
of life out of the training of our boys. It is good for 
them to be athletic and strong of mind and of body. 
But it is also essential that they be gentlemen : regardful 
of those little niceties of life that go so far to develop 
in man an attitude of respectful consideration and 
deference toward woman. And we cannot regard as 
unworthy of our notice or interest any institution that 
helps toward the development of that instinct in our boys. 





T HE greatest thing I have ever done with a bird was to win its confidence. In 
a few days’ work about any nest I can teach the birds so to trust me that I 
can secure such studies of young and old, male and female, as I shall show 
you in this series. The basis of this success is a mute contract between the mother 
woman and the mother bird. In spirit I say to the birds: “ Trust me and I will 
do by you as I would be done by. I will touch your nest and your baby as I would 
wish some giant surpassing my size and strength, as I surpass yours, to touch my 
cradle and my baby. I will not tear down your home nor break your eggs. I will 
not drag your naked young from the nest and leave them to die miserably. I will 
approach you in colors to which you are accustomed. I will move slowly and 
softly about. I will not come too close until your confidence in me is established. 
Go on with your daily life. I, too, am a mother. I, too, know the beat of a tiny 
heart against my breast; you are sacred to me ; trust me.” 

In all my years of field work, by dealing fairly with the birds, I never once have 
lost a picture of a nest or of any bird. If a nest is located where I cannot possibly 
work about it without moving it, which really means destroying it utterly, I leave 
it, and, so surely as the sun rises on another morning, within a few days I find 
another nest of the same species where I can work about it. 

That frequently I have been able to win the complete confidence of a pair of 
birds, I have many pictures to prove; but I have gone even further. After a week’s 
work in a location abounding in almost every nest native to my locality, I so have 
won the confidence of the whole feathered population that I could slip quietly among 
them, in my green dress, and go from nest to nest, with not even the amount of 
disturbance caused by the flight of a crow or the drumming of a woodpecker. This 
was proved to me one day when I was wanted at home and a member of my 
family came, quietly and unostentatiously, as she thought, through the wood to tell 
me. Every wren began scolding. Every catbird followed her with imperative 
questions. Every jay was on a tree-top sounding danger signals. With a throb of 
great joy I realized that I was at home and accepted as a part of wood-life by my 
birds, but this other was a stranger and her presence was feared and resented. 

Upon this basis I have gone among the birds, seeking not only to secure pictures 
of them by which family and species could be told, and to have them perching as 
they naturally alight in different circumstances, in characteristic locations, but also 
to make each study prove without text the disposition of the bird. A picture of a 
dove that does not represent that bird as tender and loving is false when it comes 
to character study of species. A jay must be quarrelsome and obtrusive, a crow 
wise and cunning, a cardinal alert and fearless. 


T HERE is no possible way to judge of the intelligence and disposition of birds 
save by our personal experience with them. I go with a camera for the purpose 
of bringing from the forest characteristic pictorial studies of the birds, and these 
papers are to tell you of my experiences with them. I can only give you plain, 
every-day facts. That the work I have done would not be possible to every one I 
know. I have been peculiarly equipped for it. I was born in the country and grew 
up with the birds in a place where they were numerous, protected and fearless. A 
great love for wild things and a comprehension of them runs through the thread of 
my disposition. 

In one season, when I was under ten years of age, I had sixty nests located, and 
I dropped food into the open beaks in every nest of them. That was my idea of 
play. The birds were the sort of dolls I wanted. And these little feathered parents 
were so accustomed to me, and so fearless, that as I stood by their nests, dropping 
food into upheld baby mouths, I have had the old birds perch on me, in a last hop, 
before they reached their young with the food they had brought. I never dreamed 
then that I was learning anything, but’ now I 
know that every time I approach the home of 
a bird I use knowledge acquired for myself in 
those days. 

When I decided that the camera was the 
only accurate method by which to illustrate 
what I wished to write on this branch of Nature 
work, all I had to do was to get together my 
paraphernalia, learn how to handle it, com¬ 
pound my chemicals, develop my plates and 
fix my prints. How to approach the birds I 
knew better than any other one thing. 

These, then, are simple little stones of the 
things which occur every day in my field work 
among the birds. My closet contains nearly 
five hundred negatives of nests, young birds 
in pairs fully feathered and taken on the day 



of leaving the nest or just after that, grown birds in the act of diving, bathing, 
swimming, flying, singing, in anger, taking a sun-bath and courting. Some of these 
were made from blinds, some with covered, set cameras and long hose, some with 
the camera hidden, and some with it in plain sight and the lens not ten feet 
from the subject. I want it borne well in mind that every picture reproduces a 
living subject, perching as it alighted, in a natural environment. I have no gallery 
save God’s big workshop of field and forest, and my birds are bound by no tie 
save the chord of sympathy which unites all mothers. 


I HAVE said that the greatest thing I have ever done with a bird was to win its 
confidence. I have done this in the case of many brooding and a very few 
unattached birds, but never in a degree surpassing the study here given. One 
evening one of the faithful brought me word that seven miles east of the cabin, in 
a little swamp in one corner of Eli McCollum’s cornfield, “ a large bird brooded 
over a nest full of big eggs.” A message like that promises pure delight to a 
natural history photographer, and I scarcely could wait the coming morning to be 
on my way. 

Early the next morning I donned my swamp outfit, packed my cameras and 
started. The road wound off to the northeast, through country I never before had 
traveled ; there were hills and hollows to which I was not accustomed, and the 
essence of May was in each intoxicating breath of spring air, in the lark’s note over¬ 
head, and in every whitening corner of the old snake fences which outlined my way. 

A passing farmer directed me to McCollum’s, and standing in my carriage I 
could see a cornfield with a small swamp in one corner. I turned from the broad 
highway and drove up a narrow country road such as one reads of but seldom sees. 
Crisp, thick grasses grew almost to the wheel tracks, big oak and maple trees 
locked branches overhead, while every fence corner spread a blanket of bloom 
above and a carpet of bloom below. 

The cornfield, mellow with alternate freezing and thawing, outlined in symmet¬ 
rical rows by the brown stubble of last year’s crop, green-splotched with rank 
upspringing mullein, thistle, smartweed and dog-fennel, drowsed in the warm sun¬ 
shine. The field was inclosed by a snake fence, so old that it had become a thing 
of great beauty and most interesting. 

There must have been a time when that fence shone with the straw colors of 
newly-split timber and gave off sappy odors. Now it was blacker than the bark 
of great trees that had grown from the acorns and beechnuts which the squirrels 
had dropped in its corners, hoary with the lint orioles and wasps love to gather in 
nest-building, and gay with every endless shade of gray and green harmonizing in 
the crumpled face of a lichen. There were places where the old fence stoutly bore 
up its load of bittersweet and woodbine, wild grape and blackberry. Again it slid 
down dejectedly, as if its years were heavy upon it, and the wood, soggy with earth’s 
dampness, grew tiny ferns, mosses and brilliant fungi. 

I almost forgot the bird of which I had come in search in my delight over the fence. 
Hollow ends and knot-holes sheltered brooding linnets and chipping sparrows. 
Sleek brown squirrels with black-striped backs flashed along the top. On each 
side grew rank orchard grass thickly sprinkled with sweet Williams, and coquetting 
with them through the cracks were laughing-faced blue-eyed Marys. Graceful 
maidenhair ferns tossed their tresses from wiry stems. Half the corners were filled 
with the whiteness of wild plum and hawthorn, and the rest were budding the 
coming snow of alder and the blush of wild rose. 

“ Mu-mu-mu-m-m-m-m ! ” came the low rumble of a swamp bird, and the fence 
was forgotten. My outfit weighed forty pounds, the field was mellow and the 
swamp at its farthest corner. Sharp study was required to locate the nest, but at 
last, by just a few grass blades persistently 
arching against the wind, I found it. Then 
I donned my waders, and carefully feeling 
each step before me I entered the swamp and 
started toward the nest. The birds fear noise 
far more than objects, so I made a long wait 
between each step, shifting my feet sidewise 
a little to keep from sinking in the muck so 
deep that I could not get out. I had hard 
work to lift my feet, and I sank deeper as I 
neared the nest. When I reached the nest, 
from back in the swamp broke the agitated 
“ Keek ! Keek ! Keek ! ” of a King Rail, and 
then I knew that I was before the palace 
of his Queen. She had chosen her location 


CONTINUED O 
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The Editorial Pa£e 


Behold, the Emancipated Woman! 

T HE woman who likes to be heard cannot imagine 
why the country does not hear or read more than it 
does about Mrs. Roosevelt. According to her notion 
she is “ suppressed by her husband,” or, as one woman 
more graciously put it in a recent public address, which 
was punctuated with good taste and excellent grammar, 
“cowered by her husband.” Just what the word 
“cowered” means perhaps this orator of refined re¬ 
straint knows, probably with that same precision of 
accuracy with which Mrs. Cleveland was pictured in the 
same address as being the “ crushed young wife of a 
tyrannizing husband.” These statements made it, of 
course, perfectly natural for the orator who followed to 
opine that it was the plain duty of both Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Cleveland to ‘ ‘ assert themselves and show 
that they are women and not puppets.” And then, in a 
burst of eloquence, a third orator (never forgetting the 
emphasis on the second syllable) declared that both 
Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Cleveland 1 ‘ seemed to forget 
that it was far nobler to be a woman than a mother,” at 
which fine sentiment ‘ 1 the entire hallful of women rose 
to their feet and cheered as one woman.” Which senti¬ 
ment and applause only proves the truth of the old adage 
that give a dog rope enough and he is sure to hang him¬ 
self. Couple with that statement another one recently 
expressed at “ a woman’s freedom” meeting that “ a 
woman can’t have babies and the ballot too,” and that 
it was high time that 1 ‘ the ballot should take the place 
of the baby in every woman’s life,” and you have the 
picture of “ the emancipated woman ” complete ! And 
isn’t it a big, fine, soul-inspiring picture : the picture of 
a ballot that will “ emancipate ” women from tyranny : 
from being “ suppressed” : from “ cowering” : from 
being “puppets”: from being mothers rather than 
women : from motherhood itself: from babies : from 
everything-—everything except “ emancipation” ! 

And so, at last, we behold the ‘ 1 emancipated ” woman 
in her own words ! 


Putting People Off 

T HE daughter of a hard-working dressmaker pre¬ 
sented to three women of comfortable means three 
bills for work done by her mother. In each instance the 
money was due, there was no question of the correctness 
of the amount, but in all three cases the daughter was 

told by the maid that * 1 Mrs.-was very busy now and 

could not stop to pay the bill,” but “ Would the girl 
come around again, say next week ? ’ ’ The girl could, of 
course ; she did not dare urge payment for fear of her 
mother’s loss of the custom upon which the family 
depended for their support. Sensible on the part of the 
daughter, you say; nor was the request unreasonable on 
the part of the customer: she was busy. Yes. But it so 
happened that the mother was dangerously ill: proper 
medical attention was only possible with money, and the 
daughter had taken what she believed to be the first 
legitimate means to get a doctor and medicine for her 
mother : the collection of what was due her mother. 
Denied the money — money that was due—the daughter 
sought other means of aid, but it was three days before 
the girl, unused to the ways of a great city, could secure 
it, and on that third day her mother died — for want of 
proper medical attention, the doctors said. Now, who 
was to blame ? 


T HE three women could, in each case, have paid the 
money when the bills were presented. They had the 
money at hand —in their pockets, in fact. All three 
bills combined amounted only to twenty-nine dollars, 
nothing to the women, but the difference to the dress¬ 
maker’s daughter between life and death. Let us grant 
that these women were busy: it would not have taken 
five minutes, not three, to have given the money to their 
maids. But they did not think. It was all done thought¬ 
lessly—the messages for the girl to return because the 
women were “ busy.” But it was that thoughtlessness, 
just the same, that cost that little family the life of one 
dear to it. And does not this thoughtlessness go on day 
after day in too many of our homes? — not always fol¬ 
lowed by a similar tragic ending, but how do we know 
what immediate result may hang upon our action ? In 
other words, why cannot we all be a little more careful 
in paying those who have rendered us services and who 
depend upon us for bread, and sometimes for even life ? 
We never know how much dependence is often placed 
on the prompt having of an amount, small to us but large 
for those who look for it and have a right to it. Yet 
with no practical reason, but more from habit, we put off 
paying these little bills. Give the laborer his due when 
it is due—especially if we have it to give. But let us be 
careful how we get into the habit of putting people off, 
lest we be the direct cause of some result of which we 
never dream and that shocks us when we realize our 
part in it. There is often only a very slender thread 
between an action of ours and a result in others, and 
we cannot be too careful when that action takes the 
form of withholding the very means of subsistence and 
of life itself. 


What Surprises New York 

W HEN New York is surprised one can always safely 
conclude that there is no actual occasion for the 
surprise — except a provincial ignorance. And a recent 
wave of New York surprise is a good point in fact. 
This last surprise is that the enlightened people of the 
great Empire City have just observed evidences of wide 
reading and culture throughout the country. “ It fills 
one with nothing short of amazement,” says an author 
of a suddenly-widening horizon in a New York paper, 
‘ ‘ to notice a sudden interest in reading and all the other 
higher things in life throughout the country.” Observe 
the word “ sudden”! Observe, too, that this author is 
“ filled with amazement.” 


N OW, as a matter of fact, the true cause of ‘ ‘ amaze¬ 
ment ” is really not that this interest in and taste for 
the higher things of life exist all over the country, but 
that they should be the cause of amazement in the New 
Yorker. Where do the enlightened people of wonderful 
New York suppose that the vast array of new books 
published year in and year out finds its consumers, if not 
in the small communities that dot our map like freckles 
on the face of the farmer’s boy? A moment’s thought 
might have shown them that they must not look for this 
consumption in the hurly-burly of their own city, where 
people can hardly find time from the strenuous exactions 
of social and business life to care for their physical 
health, much less set aside, day after day, the quiet hour 
necessary for the proper development of their intellec¬ 
tual faculties. If not there, then where? Inevitably 
among those removed from the all-potent atmosphere of 
New York scenes, the dwellers in those communities 
where the glare of the artificial life is not so predominant, 
where millions do not shoulder each other about in the 
mad pursuit of gain, and where fictitious happiness holds 
no place—where the simpler methods of living prevail. 
Culture is the product of quiet, not of noise. It is the 
companion not of ease, but of repose. It is not the 
running-mate of New York unrest and turmoil. It is 
one of the most obvious of facts — obvious to all but to 
the average New Yorker — that the deeper culture is 
found precisely where those of a provincial cast of mind 
least expected it to be. Where else would it exist? 
Where else could it grow ? 


O NE of the best things that could happen to the New 
York author or newspaper writer who believes that 
he provides the literary pabulum for the rest of us, would 
be for him to make an occasional tour of his country, 
and find out who and where the cultivated people of the 
land really are, and thus rid himself of that astonishing 
“amazement” which periodically expresses itself in 
New York writing, and through which the New York 
authors but betray their own lack of knowledge of one 
of the chiefest glories of this country. If among the New 
York billionaires, who are so busily engaged in a heart¬ 
breaking effort to rid themselves of the burdens of their 
wealth i>y endowing libraries and universities, there 
should be one who is looking for a new outlet for his 
accumulating treasures, we venture to suggest the estab¬ 
lishment of a Traveling Fund for New Yorkers, by means 
of which the writers of the day, at least, might bring 
themselves into an intelligent touch with the intellectual 
life of the American people. It might interest the 
people of America somewhat to see these authors, but 
the principal good would result in broadening our New 
York authors and in making their literary output not 
only a little more inspiring in its quality, but of more 
vital importance to the generations yet to come. 


“I Like My Job” 

O NE of President Roosevelt’s friends, seeing him in 
the midst of a big, busy day’s work, asked him how 
he could stand such a strain. 

‘ ‘ Oh, I like my job, ’ ’ replied the President with glisten¬ 
ing eye. 

What a finer world this would be, what a more 
contented, happy people we should all be, if we could 
bring more joy into our work so as to be able to say just 
that: “ I like my job ! ” 

Ask the average man about his work, and in nine 
cases out of ten he will tell you of the hardness of the 
struggle : of this difficulty, of that obstacle, and of some 
other care. It is the rare exception that you find a man 
so in love with his work as to wish his son to follow in 
his footsteps. 11 Any other trade, any other profession 
than mine for him,” he says. But what a difference 
when a man’s eye kindles as he says, “ I like my job ! ” 
That is the spirit that grapples with difficulties and con¬ 
quers them : that looks upon an obstacle as simply 
something to overcome—the conquering spirit of a 
relish for the “ job ” in hand, whatever it is : the playing 
of the game with a zest that makes for the surest success 
and the biggest, truest happiness,—the man who wins. 

That is what we want in our lives, men and women, 
whatever the work in hand : the spirit that works with a 
will and says “ I like my job ! ” 


Where Women Lrr in Dress 

I T IS astonishing how many women fail to realize the 
importance of what they wear. They seem to forget 
that dress is the sign, the index which they proffer to 
every stranger, by which, at a glance, their refinement or 
their vulgarity will be judged. And it generally takes a 
long and intimate acquaintance afterward to remove a 
false impression thus made. 

A woman’s dress should be sincere, and if its price 
exceeds her means it is an acted lie ; and she may be 
sure that the falsehood is patent to every woman, and 
to many a man. There is nothing that tells a lie so 
quickly as a woman’s clothes. The vast majority of 
American women must consider the question of expense 
in their clothes, and consider it closely, and it is no dis¬ 
grace to show economy. If it were, ninety-five out of 
every hundred women would be disgraced. The mis¬ 
take, then, which so many women make by dressing 
beyond their means is as silly as the mistake of others 
who try to deceive their friends and the public by resort¬ 
ing to shams. When they cannot buy silk velvet they 
wear a cotton imitation of it; they conceal the sleaziness 
of their silk gowns by cotton lace ; in lieu of diamonds 
they string Rhinestones around their necks. They seem 
to forget the old-fashioned rule among well-bred women : 
‘ ‘ Let your gown be the best of its kind. If you cannot 
afford a good silk wear a good cloth ; if that is beyond 
your means wear flannel, but let it be the best flannel. 
Economize in your material, but never in its quality.” 


W HEN the Princess Louise arrived in Quebec she 
appeared first at luncheon in the dining-room of 
the hotel. The other women in the house, hearing of the 
royal guest, excitedly attired themselves in velvets and 
jewels. But the Princess came in quietly, wearing a 
gray cloth gown with linen collar and cuffs. 

“Oh, yes,” one of the women said bitterly, “a 
Princess does not need to assert herself in her clothes! ” 
But she forgot that no woman needs to assert herself 
in her clothes. There is no reason why the wife of a 
laborer should not be as noble in purpose, as pure in 
heart, as well-bred in voice and manner as the daughter 
of Queen Victoria. Plain, simple garments always si¬ 
lently express the strength and refinement of a woman’s 
life. But when she “ asserts ” herself in tawdry finery 
and poor imitations of the gorgeous garments worn by 
richer women she only betrays weakness and vulgarity. 
There is nothing finer than a woman simply and quietly 
dressed in the best materials that her purse allows. But 
there is nothing so distinctly or so audibly vulgar as the 
woman who dresses above her means or resorts to imi¬ 
tations of goods beyond her reach. 

After all, our clothes, like our eyes, our voice, even 
our words, are but the messengers which our soul sends 
out to speak for it to the world, and it is, indeed, a poor 
sort of a woman who allows the meanest of these serv¬ 
ants to slander and belittle her to her friends and sex. 
But she always does when she dresses other than 
prudently and honestly. No woman ever deceived 
another through her clothes. 


What 5ome Readers Do Not Like 

T HE people who live in the cities in which we are 
finding dirty lots and eyesore spots that should be 
cleaned up, and that, in our opinion, mar the beauty and 
the sanitary condition of the cities—these people do not 
like the series upon which this magazine has started. 
We did not think they would when we planned the series. 
But the fact that a certain thing does not happen to be 
to our personal taste does not constitute a valid reason 
for not doing it. Some of our readers have been polite 
enough to say that it is none of our business : that we 
are going out of our province, etc. But just there is 
where they are wrong. These dirty lots and spots in 
the cities are unsanitary : they are unhealthful, and any¬ 
thing that touches the health of the people of this 
country is distinctly within the province of this magazine. 
It is high time that the intelligent people of our cities 
should have their attention drawn to conditions that are 
a menace to the health of their families, especially of 
their children, to say nothing of the lack of those subtle 
influences that might come and be felt in their com¬ 
munities if these spots were beautified instead of 
neglected. It is true that we * ‘ hold these places up to 
the view of the entire country,” but it is not true that 
“ we do these cities harm.” It gives us no particular 
pleasure to point, as we do this month, to the dirt spots 
that mar the beauty of the city of Atlanta—a city whose 
people are known for their progressiveness in other 
directions.' But these halting elements in the progress 
and beauty of that city, as in other cities, have been 
overlooked. The people who live in our cities are busy 
folks, but they are also people who have local pride, and 
we believe it is only necessary to call their attention to 
the things which exist in their midst which they do not 
know of, or have overlooked, to have them remedied, 
and by that remedy take a step further toward the 
beautification of our cities and thus of our country. 
That is a thing worth doing for all of us. 
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A Department Presenting 
the Attitude of the President 
on Those National Ques¬ 
tions Which Affect the Vital 
Interests of the Home, by a 
Writer Intimately Acquainted 
and in Close Touch with Him. 



Mr. Roosevelt’s Views on “Patent Medicines” 


W HAT President Roosevelt thinks of the exaggera¬ 
tions and misrepresentations which have infested 
“ patent-medicine ” advertisements for many years 
may be best learned from what he has done. This is 
immeasurably more important than what he has said. 
Vigorous work against the worst of these abuses has been 
instituted in three of the executive departments under him; 
and although no President attends to the detailed operation 
of the executive machinery it is always true that no policy 
of subordinates can continue long without his approval. 
The principal is responsible for the acts of his agents. 
Notably is this so in public affairs. 

The Post-Office Department has made fraud orders 
applicable to the most absurd claims of the ‘ ‘ patent- 
medicine ” venders. The Treasury Department has made 
the internal revenue taxes levied on whisky applicable to a 
list of ‘ ‘ patent medicines. ” The Agricultural Department, 
through its Bureau of Chemistry, has been conducting 
examinations to help the Post-Office in its crusade, besides 
keeping up an energetic campaign for general legislation 
for the protection of the public from impure food, drugs 
and drinks, and in this Secretary Wilson has had the 
strong support of the President. The ringing words of his 
message would seem significant were they not eclipsed by 
tlic greater eloquence of such deeds. 

' These are Not Unrelated Activities. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s way of thinking, when a glaring abuse is 
discovered, to see what can be done toward its correction 
through existing statutes; only as these fail does he throw 
himself on the mercy of Congress for additional legislation. 
The President once remarked to the writer that, however 
his Administration might be attacked in history, it would 
not invite the same sort of criticism that befell James 
Buchanan’s ; overpowered by a consciousness of his limita¬ 
tions Buchanan gave a policy of inaction the benefit of the 
doubt. Where a like uncertainty appears in the questions 
that now arise, President Roosevelt will take the larger 
risks in action, in attempting at least to do something, 
before confessing himself powerless in the face of admitted 
evils. This policy was never better exemplified than in 
the “ patent-medicine” situation. Newspapers and maga¬ 
zines had for years been filled with pretensions of the most 
extravagant and ridiculous character, often in behalf of 
drugs which were positively dangerous. Claiming for 
themselves all sorts of wonderful powers, they were, in 
plain language, “frauds.” The proprietors of some of 
these did most of their business through the mails, often 
promising, as an inducement, to send their noxious com¬ 
pounds in unmarked packages and plain envelopes. 

Fraudulent enterprises had long been forbidden the use 
of Uncle Sam’s mails under what was known as “ a fraud 
order.” Why should not this weapon be applied to those 
“ patent medicines” which were in their essential nature 
fraudulent? The world knows what has happened as a 
result of this idea. More than one hundred concerns 
dealing in such preparations have been debarred from the 
mails. Numerous appeals have been made to the courts to 
override the Department, but nowhere yet with success. 
A number of the worst things have in this way been cleaned 
out of the advertising columns. 

But the Operation of the Fraud Order is necessarily limited 
in its scope. It applies only to business done through the 
mails. The noxious compound may still be advertised in 
the newspapers as for sale at Smith’s Drug Store, and the 
Post-Office Department is powerless to hit either the con¬ 
cern or the newspaper which advertises it. The Depart¬ 
ment can hit both where the business is done by mail; 
Uncle Sam then puts his finger on the newspapers which 
advertise any article that has been excluded by fraud 
order, if the advertisement invites the purchaser to send by 
mail for it, and tells the proprietors to drop that from their 
next edition. Many of the newspapers have gone further, 
refusing to carry the advertisement of a “ patent medicine ’ ’ 
whose proprietor had fallen under the ban of the fraud 
order, even though he invited patrons to go to the corner 
drug store only. Certain peculiarly vicious drugs and 
devices can do business to advantage only by mail. 

Has this been an easy thing to do? By no means ! It 
has for years been regarded in Washington as almost an 
axiom that to touch the “patent medicines,” even the 
worst of them, was to touch the newspapers right on their 
pocket nerve. The tricks to which ‘ ‘ patent medicines ’ ’ 
have resorted to unite their financial interests with those of 
the publications are now familiar. Sometimes an adver¬ 
tising contract has been made terminable on the passage of 
any adverse “patent-medicine” legislation, thus putting 
the paper under bond to see that none was passed. 

It was assumed, when the Post-Office Department saw 
fit to drive the fraud order against a class of money- 
catching pretenses which had heretofore been exempt, 
that the interests adversely affected would flock to 
their Senators and Representatives, backed by the news¬ 
papers, in an appeal for redress. They have done so. 


Mr. Cortelyou has always been recognized as a personal 
representative of Mr. Roosevelt; the outlook for having 
the President override Cortelyou therefore seemed dark. 
And it proved dark ! 

For Years the Post-Office Department Acted on the theory 
that it could take up, for fraud orders, only those things on 
which complaint was made. This was an easy-going plan. 
Somebody with fingers bitten by a mining enterprise or a 
gift scheme would confess his troubles to the Government. 
Then its officers would investigate ; if the facts warranted 
a fraud order would issue. 

Postmaster-General Cortelyou decided that this process 
was too slow. He set his clerks to searching the adver¬ 
tising columns of the newspapers for anything that looked 
suspicious, and they, through disguised names and 
addresses, “ bit ” at the proposal in seeming innocence. 
If it proved to be a fraud action was taken at once, without 
waiting for the sufferers throughout the country to do the 
squealing. What person who had lost only a dollar on a 
‘ 1 patent-medicine ” fraud would have thought to complain 
to the Government about it, or would have supposed Uncle 
Sam concerned himself with such small things ? 

John W. Yerkes, of Kentucky, is the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. He decided last summer “ to go out 
after ’ ’ those 1 ‘ patent medicines ’ ’ which were merely whisky 
in disguise, and after some delay — proper in the initiation 
of so radical a change—a new order goes fully into effect 
April i, with the publication of this number of The 
Journal. Of course, Mr. Yerkes did not take this step 
acting for himself alone. Great questions of administrative 
policy are never settled in that way. He has been moving 
with the distinct approval of President Roosevelt. 

But what did Yerkes do? On September 12 last his 
batteries opened fire. He issued a circular to the col¬ 
lectors of internal revenue throughout the country, telling 
them that there were on the market various compounds 
sold as bitters, tonics, cordials and the like, which were 
composed chiefly of distilled spirits, or mixtures of these, 
without the addition of enough medical ingredients to 
change materially the character of the alcoholic liquor. 

The Fact that Some of These had Paid a Tax as proprie¬ 
tary medicines under an old statute, Mr. Yerkes’s circular 
said, did not afford ground for relieving their manufac¬ 
turers from the special tax as rectifiers and liquor dealers, 
or excuse those who sold these articles from their respon¬ 
sibility as liquor dealers, under the Federal law. 

The Commissioner decided that when the quantity of 
drugs used in any preparation was so small as to have no 
appreciable effect on the alcoholic liquor which was its 
chief ingredient, the preparation should not be regarded as 
a medicine. He went further, and asserted that wherever 
the substances added were sufficient in quantity, but not of 
a character which imparted any medicinal quality, it must 
pay the tax. He started the chemical laboratory to examin¬ 
ing various ‘ ‘ patent medicines ” purchased in open market. 

Two months later another circular was issued giving the 
names of eleven well-known compounds which had been 
found by analysis to come within the rule of September 12. 
The druggist who wants to sell any of these must hereafter 
qualify as a liquor dealer under Federal law. 

The Bureau does not profess to have examined all the 
“patent medicines” on the market; those already excluded 
constitute an introduction. The November circular, in a 
spirit of fairness to innocent holders of these stocks, offered 
a little more delay. The new order was made effective 
against manufacturers on January 1, and against retail 
dealers on April 1. It announced that the Bureau would 
continue the analysis of other preparations and would 
announce from time to time its results. 

Commissioner Yerkes is now coming in for both praise 
and blame. These “ patent medicines” against which he 
is working find their greatest sale in prohibition communi¬ 
ties, often to people who have acquired the liquor habit 
without knowing it. They are in process of learning now, 
as the inexorable arm of the Federal tax-collector appears 
on the scene. 

The Chemical Bureau of the Agricultural Department, of 
which Dr. H. W. Wiley remains the head, has been fight¬ 
ing hard in another part of the battlefield. To him the 
Post-Office Department sends its suspected preparations 
for examination. A somewhat typical case occurred 
recently with what was known as an “obesity food,” 
designed to catch the dollars of the thousands of people 
who regret that they are not a little less stout. Chemical 
and microscopical examinations of the sample were made 
to verify the formula, which asserted that it contained a 
certain quantity of “thyroid tissue.” This is a well- 
known remedial agent. Its free use is attended with con¬ 
siderable danger. It does diminish obesity, but does this 
practically by derangement of the digestive functions, and 
by disintegrating the muscular tissues of the body. This 
view of the drug comes from the highest medical 


authorities. On the tin package which contains four of the 
pellets it is asserted, under the head of directions, that 
“ these tablets are not a drug, but a food, and will agree 
with the weakest stomach and rapidly reduce fat without 
bad results.” If the assertion that it is not a drug is true, 
the sworn formula, containing the names of two recognized 
drugs, is false. The assertion that it will reduce fat with¬ 
out bad results is, in the view of the physicians, wide of the 
mark. One of the catch phrases in its advertisement is 
“ turns fat into muscle.” Nothing short of a miracle can 
do this, since muscular tissues are a protein and not a fat, 
nor can one be converted into the other. 

Doctor Wiley exhibits unfailing good-nature in his fight, 
and by his humorous sallies does much to focus public 
attention upon the question. He discovered not long ago 
in a prominent and preeminently “ respectable ” news¬ 
paper a flaming advertisement of a famous “ kidney cure. ” 
The advertisement contained an ‘ 1 editorial note, ” saying : 

‘ ‘ The value and success of-is so well known that 

our readers are advised to send for a sample box. In 

sending your address to-- be sure to say that you 

read this generous offer in the-. The proprietors 

of this paper guarantee the genuineness of the offer.” 

Their next issue contained the news that the dangerous 
illness which this remedy offered to cure had afflicted, 
near unto death, a famous baseball player. Doctor Wiley, 
prompt at his pen, wrote to the editor of the paper, inclos¬ 
ing this clipping, besides the “editorial note” already 
quoted, and saying that it seemed a pity that the man 
should be dying of this disease when remedies so widely 
advertised announced that they could cure it. 

Effective as Have Been the Efforts of the present Adminis¬ 
tration, the battle is only in its beginning. The Post-Office 
Department naturally finds some difficulty in defining a 
fraud. Its law officers would not be able to run down the 
advertising column of a newspaper, no matter how care¬ 
fully they might have examined the articles offered, and 
separate them into those which were frauds and those 
which were not. There is often a question of degree. 
Thus far the Department has attacked those which were 
the most extreme frauds, and in consequence the whole 
tone of ‘ ‘ patent-medicine ’ ’ advertising has been made more 
conservative, even though its power is only against those 
which come into contact with the postal service. 

If the Administration could have the legislation it desired 
on this subject a bill would be passed requiring examina¬ 
tion of the purity of all medicines which are in inter-State 
commerce, and also compelling them to be true to their 
names and their claims. Mr. Roosevelt, as everybody 
knows, believes in the “ square deal,” and that righteous¬ 
ness exalteth a nation. That he makes a distinction 
between wholesome proprietary articles, with which the 
public becomes acquainted, just as it does with particular 
makes of shoes, tableware and thread, and those transpar¬ 
ent frauds which prey on the credulity and innocence of 
those who are unable to protect themselves, is clear. He 
alludes to this contrast in his message when, appealing for 
new legislation, he argues that it ‘ ‘ would protect legitimate 
manufacture and commerce.” Every genuine article is 
injured by the counterfeits. 

Making Due Allowance for the Meritorious Articles, hon¬ 
estly advertised, which no legislation threatens to disturb, 
the President regards some of the ‘ ‘ patent-medicine ’ ’ cases 
that have been brought to his attention as among the worst 
schemes of robbery that he has ever heard of; he wants to 
protect the rising generation from the ill-effects of having 
poured into their system noxious compounds. The pleas¬ 
ant fiction that the proprietor of an article would not 
advertise it so extensively unless it had real merit he has 
no patience with. Not merit, but the opportunity for 
profit, is what invites continued advertising. 

The stories of domestic hardship —for that is not too 
strong a word — which the chase after quack remedies 
invites are often distressing. A superannuated man, with 
no occupation, will think himself into all the diseases 
described in the flaming advertisement, written by con¬ 
scienceless exploiters, and then the old man’s money, 
which can ill be spared, will be poured out for these worth¬ 
less nostrums, many of them inflicting distinct physical 
injury on their victim after the first results of the stimulus 
have passed. A well-intentioned husband, ready to do 
everything within reach for his family, reports that his 
wife Iras become 1 ‘ ‘ patent-medicine ’ mad ”; she takes all 
advertisements at the face value, and thinks her husband 
heartless in his indifference to her welfare because he tries 
to discourage her purchases in these lines. 

Everybody cannot be a chemist, or understand how to 
discount the claims of pretentious frauds ; the law should 
step in and limit the range by which the money of the inno¬ 
cent may be filched ; this is the President’s view. And 
while waiting for better legislation he will do the best he 
can in the enforcement of such laws touching the subject as 
he now finds on the statute-books. 
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Arts and Crafts for House and 
Garden 
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The Birds’ Evening Song 

By Georges Micheuz 

As Adapted for The Ladies’ Home Journal by Thomas a’Becket 







D O you feel confidence enough in your own 
experience and judgment to buy a piano? 
Are you an expert on the tone quality, the 
action, etc.? It takes years of piano making 
to acquire a real knowledge of a piano's worth, 
its tonal power and lasting qualities, You need 
not take along an expert, fpr we place our 
Crown trade-mark on every 


Crown Piano 

so that the most inexperienced may purchase 
with confidence, knowing that the Crown has 
but one quality, one standard—the best of 
everything. It does not pay to install an in¬ 
ferior piano in your home. Keep your musical 
standard where it will be recognized by ex¬ 
perts and enjoyed by all. The Crown Practice 
Clavier makes practice quiet and is an invalu¬ 
able feature of our instruments. An inferior 
piano is a poor start for a musical education 
and unsatisfactory for entertainment. 



How You Can Purchase 




The pensive pleasure 

ij of tender legatoes, or the thunder 
I crashes from Wagnerian moun- 
j tain peaks — whatever his mood, 
j the player finds 

The 



1 most exquisitely sensitive and re- 
j; sponsive. Its wonderful reserve 
! power reveals no limitation under 
the most exacting demands of the 
1 virtuoso. Its tone is lasting loveli¬ 
ness of infinite variety — its action 
(I light as air. 

( Music lovers are charmed by its 
wealth of melody. Write us, we 
will arrange for you to hear it. 

Catalogue ^and full information on 

THE PACKARD COMPANY, 


BENNETT PIANOS 

I Write for Catalogue I 

JUiXCei and Easy Payment Plan 

I THE BENNETT PIANO CO., Warren, Pa. | 


PIANO 


PLAYING MADE EASY. ^ Any one 
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The Lady from Philadelphia’s 
Heart-to-Heart Talks with Girls 


What Good Friday Means to You and Me 







Qualities 

Which make the Royal 
Baking Powder so valu¬ 
able for use in the prepara¬ 
tion of food for the Army 
and Navy — high leaven¬ 
ing strength, superlative 
purity, perfect keeping — 
are absolutely requisite also 
in the baking powder that 
will do perfect work in the 
home kitchen. 

Royal keeps fresh in all 
climates and until all in the 
can is used, which means 
even work, cake, biscuit, 
hot-breads and other pastry 
uniformly light, beautiful, 
perfect. 

ROYAL is a pure, 
cream of tartar bak¬ 
ing powder, which 
! means food of greatest 
digestibility and whole¬ 
someness, with protec¬ 
tion from the evil of 
alum and other adul¬ 
terants. 



Look upon the label. 

Use only baking powders whose 
labels show them to be made 
of cream of tartar. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


A NUMBER of letters have come to me 
lately in my quiet home from women 
all over the country, asking me more 
questions than I can answer. Some of them 
are from contented women who wish to 
"shake hands” with me over some views I 
have expressed; others are from dissatisfied 
women querulously asking me if I am real, 
and others are from suffragists eager to 
cure my ignorance on the woman question, 
and inclosing statistics and gloomy cata¬ 
logues of woman’s wrongs. 

I am not an anti-suffragist or anti- 
anything else, and I am not writing for 
argument, but merely setting down impres¬ 
sions as lhey come to me uninfluenced by 
much that affects the trend of thought of 
most of our women writers. 

CST 

I Wish I Knew What it is that they want, 
these women who write me in such impas¬ 
sioned strain, but more, I wish that they 
themselves knew. Only the suffragists tell 
me definitely. They want equal rights with 
mail. It is impossible for me to believe that 
the franchise would do other than compli¬ 
cate the "woman question.” The Civil 
War did not solve the “negro problem.” 

But then, as I say, I only know how the 
franchise would affect me. If an angel 
with a flaming sword should appear before 
me this minute and say, “ You are free, 
you may vote, you are a citizen,” it would 
not change one feature of my life. I should 
have to get up and get breakfast in the 
morning and go on with my housecleaning 

That I had an even chance with man in 
the business world would not bring me busi¬ 
ness ability. My arms would not be stronger 
to strike with the hammer nor my legs more 
sturdy to follow the plow. I should still be 
subject to every limitation of sex. 

The business woman who complains to 
me that women are not well paid for their 
work would not have her craft more at her 
finger-tips for equal rights. 

6 St 

The Majority of Women Do Not Know what 
it means to work as men work, steadily, mo¬ 
ment by moment. They drudge, and allow a 
sense of bodily degradation hi doing it to 
pull them down and break their spirit, but 
they do not in the least understand what 
physical and mental force must be expended 
in the mastery of a trade or a profession. 
Very few women are fit for this concentrated 
application. It is not a “ fair chance” that 
women need to make them the equals of man 
in this sense: it is bone and sinew and re¬ 
serve force in brain and nerve cells. 

Not that woman is a sickly creature, or 
even a weak one, but she is not " built ” to 
be man’s rival in the business or professional 
world. I believe this with all my heart, and 
also I believe that she is peculiarly fitted for 
the varied activities of plain home life. 

As to the injustice of our laws as they per¬ 
tain to the personal and property rights of 
women, here again I am at sea. When it 
comes to a woman’s standing on her legal 
rights as opposed to her husband, or to squab¬ 
bling over the children born of their union, the 
worst has already happened, and there is 
scarcely a dignified way of settling the trouble. 


I Like to Believe that Most People are sane 
and healthful in spirit, and I shrink from the 
details of domestic infelicity which loose 
divorce laws encourage, sensational news¬ 
papers promulgate, and careless moral senti¬ 
ment is responsible for. Women talk too 
much of these things. If men talked more 
we might have a revelation as to what many 
of them have to endure from sordid wives 
who insist on being “ kept” like lilies of the 
field, who refuse to rear families, and rebel 
against the responsibilities of housekeeping. 

While I sympathize deeply with the trials 
of my sex and know that many of us bear 
them nobly, I am convinced that women are 
often unreasonable in their demands upon 
men’s time, patience, love and pocketbook. 
I know it is an accepted idea that men have 
everything their own way; that they slight 
and neglect their wives, and that women are 
powerless to retaliate. But much of this is 
exaggerated by women's morbid brains, 
ssi 

Women are Fed on morbid mental diet al¬ 
most from the cradle. Fiction, which women 
and girls read omnivorously, is largely mor¬ 
bid. Religion, as dispensed by sentimental¬ 
ists, is morbid. We are fairly swamped in 
morbid health-fads, and women let their minds 
run on imaginary ills, accepting the ridicu¬ 
lous idea that we are a race of invalids. The 
truth is, Nature takes good care of the 
mothers of her race, and, when not interfered 
with, she manages finely. I hope we may 
hear less complaining, less abominable testi¬ 
mony, less damaging admission of wrong 
living, and that women will get back to the 
normal and to eternal truth that can never be 
changed by any agitation of popular senti¬ 
ment, will get over the idea that there will 
come a time when men will “understand”: 
it is woman who needs to understand. 

Woman achieves her nearest equality with 
man when she is simply and healthfully alive 


and at work in her natural sphere, when she 
is not striving for recognition or whining for 
appreciation. “ The king is but a man as I am 
— the violet smells to him as it does to me! ” 
So, man is but a creature who lives and loves 
and dies. He breathes with pleasure the fresh 
air of the early spring, drinks clear water, 
smells the upturned sod, knows the delight 



of sleep and the taste of bread — am I not the 
same? But I am more. God has atoned to 
me for all the weakness of my nature; He 
has given me fulfillment where man has ever 
but an exquisite longing. He has given me 
the child, the warm nearness of its little head 
upon my heart, the blessed weight of its body 
in my arms. It is this human nearness, this 
mutual feeling for life, that makes man and 
woman one and obliterates all questions of 
equality, and in this simplicity of being 
we deeply sense the existence of purpose in 
all that we do and bear. 

est 

We Country People are especially blessed 
with this nearness. Life is simple and its 
duties are plain, yet many of us do not know 
that this is a blessing. We look away to the 
city and sigh for its luxury and elegance, not 
realizing that we are the people who live 
close to the great secret which the world so 
often “ stands tiptoe to explain.” 

Take this month of April, for instance. It 
is the month of all the year that brings to me 
the freshest joy of living. Did you ever try 
being happy just because it was raining or 
snowing or blowing, or because it was April or 
May or November? Any of these is sufficient 
reason for being happy, but few people know 
it. Indeed, young people are discouraged by 
ambitious parents and teachers from yielding 
to moods of being happy over nothing, and 
counseled to strive and grasp and attain and 
accumulate, forgetting everything but the 
work in hand. Men in hot, dusty offices and 
stores and counting-rooms must indeed do 
this, but women, more blessed in their work 
at home, may keep close around them a sense 
of what the beautiful world is doing, and 
share in the impressionistic rapture with 
which April clothes the faintly-greening woods 
in mists, hastily splotches the grass with 
dandelions and streaks the color on startled 
tulip petals scarcely awake and aware. 

I Used to Flave a Friend come from the city 
to visit me. She would sit in the kitchen 
while I worked and lament over my hard lot, 
and the fact that I was buried in this little 
backwoods town. " Youth and beauty are 
so precious, and talent so rare,” she used to 
say. " It is an outrage for yours to be sacri¬ 
ficed working for a man and children.” She 
would often get me worked up into such a 
state of self-pity I wonder I did not commit 
some dreadful folly, for I was young and had 
not yet learned the deep meanings of life. 
But she was wrong in every premise. Youth 
and beauty are not precious, neither is talent 
rare. The years are merciless to us all, and 
I think the “ well-preserved ” woman of forty 
with her massaged face and juvenile costume 
looks her years more painfully than the sweet 
country mother with life’s dear story written 
011 her strong, quiet face. 

My friend was a good woman and her 
sympathy was genuine, but she did not know 
what she wished for me and had nothing to 
offer me but the pernicious seed of discontent. 
Do not allow what people of this sort tell you 
of the glories of the “ outside world ” to dis¬ 
tress you. There is no outside world. Life is 
life, and the world is your world. 


The Woman Who is Cleaning House on an 
April day is so fatally prone to allow her hap¬ 
piness to depend upon other people and upon 
circumstances judged by other people's stand¬ 
ards. This is a little way of looking at life. 
Suppose your house is old and plain and its 
furnishings shabby as compared with your 


neighbor’s. Does not April love you just as 
well — is not her face quite as tremulously 
tender, do not her robins sing their world-old 
love-song at twilight, and is it not for you? 

Step out into the April night some time 
when you are perplexed by life's problems, 
and see the stars hanging down from the 
sky. Feel the fresh tides of the year throb¬ 
bing, half-hear the stirrings of sprouting 
things and the nestlings of young creaturts 
to sleep and mother. Imbibe the trust in 
which they go to rest, and take the gift which 
life is constantly offering you. If you ask 
me what that gift is I reply that it is a soul 
quickened with a willingness to live and 
trained to the proud humility of obedience 
which takes rank with command. 


In Trying foTell Women of a serenity that 
may come into their lives if they will only 
admit it I do not mean that they can arrive 
at a point where everything will move so 
smoothly that there will be no friction. 
Too many impractical writers have told 

plan for smooth, perfect action in the home 
and kitchen. But we who have lived there 
year in and year out know better. We 
know that the dishes will not wash them¬ 
selves while we go out to drop corn or plant 
potatoes or sow early garden seeds. The 
little garment we left on the sewing-machine 
when we got up to cook dinner will be there 
when we return, and if the bread runs over 
the pan while we are out making a bed for 
sweet peas it will be too light and have 
big holes in it — or if we “ work it down ” 
it may taste sour when it rises again. I 
believethetliing which most frets the woman 
in the kitchen is the idea that many of her 
sisters live without care and worry while she 
must degrade herself with toil. If this were 
true we should still be the fortunate ones; 
but it is a great mistake. Life does not move 
without effort for any really bright people; 
friction keeps us alive, and the woman whom 
you see idly sitting around is a dull person 
whom you should not envy. 

£St 

One Great Cause of tFie Unrest among 
women is the idleness enforced upon many of 
them by riches. They take up foolish, base¬ 
less causes just to have something to do. I 
visited a rich woman not long ago and watched 
her lounging about in the morning while an 
overworked maid was hurrying through the 
rooms striving to get things straightened up. 
My fingers fairly itched to help her, and I saw 
so much that the mistress of the house might 
have done with pleasure and profit to herself 
and her digestion, and with great benefit to 
her home and relief to the harassed maid. 

Perhaps what these women who write to 
me of longings and ambitions unsatisfied need 
to do is to cultivate appreciation. Whatever 
we really appreciate is ours. It is a posses¬ 
sion nobody can take from us. We need to 
look at life in the abstract as a thing of wonder 
and beauty. 

We must learn to regard suffering and trial 
through the sublimity of what they bring with 
them: courage, patience, endurance. We 
must learn to see death through the beauty 
of renunciation, classic as the marbles and 
cypress trees that typify it. 


As for Happiness, it. Too, is Symbolical. It 
belongs to us exactly in proportion to our 
appreciation of it. People who know what 
happiness is are happy. Only those who do 
not understand remain fretting like foolisli 

I am persuaded that much of woman’s “ un¬ 
quietness ” comes from wrong thinking about 
marriage. I look with much disfavor on our 
modern hesitation over the " advisability” of 
marriage. This foolish and immoral attitude 
is part of the “woman question” — and 
woman is responsible for it. Middle-aged 
women who think they are “sensible” con¬ 
stantly remind young women to look ahead 
and see what the man can give them of " the 
good things of life.” This coarse expression 
embraces the cut-glass, sterling silver, finery 
of all sorts, uselessly-shod feet, fine white 
hands and general elegance which young 
women are taught’they must have. This at¬ 
titude on the part of womankind, more than 
any other thing, is responsible for Old-World 
immoralities which are said to be growing in 
our great cities with shocking rapidity. 
fSt 

I am Glad that I Live out in the big world of 
spring, where I can see the farmers breaking 
ground and feel the deep religion of such vital 
work. Men go daily into avenues of money¬ 
making with a sense of dishonesty in their 
hearts, but the plowman can never doubt he 
is doing “ God service” when he plants the 

I am glad to work in the exquisite light of 
the April morning — glad when a dainty little 
shower conies lilting across the meadows, 
driving us all in from our planting, and pelt¬ 
ing the bowed heads of the tulips and jonquils 
— glad when the thunder rolls along the dis¬ 
tant hills and the sun flashes out again and life 
and the day’s work are before me. 

THE COUNTRY CONTRIBUTOR. 



^or Easter 
'Breakfast 


Ej*£s a la Creme 


Dainty, Delicious and 
Wholesome. Anyone 
Can Prepare Them 


6 Eggs >4 Pint Milk 

1 Tablespoonful Butter Salt to Season 
1 Tablespoonful Flour Pepper to Season 
l /2 Teaspoonful Armour’s Extract of Beef 


Directions for Preparing 
C. Boil the eggs fifteen minutes; re¬ 
move the shells and cut them in halves 
crosswise. Slice a little off the bot¬ 
tom to make them stand. Put the 
butter in frying pan to melt, then add 
the flour. Mix until smooth, add the 
milk and stir constantly until it boils. 
Add the Extract of Beef (previously 
dissolved in water), salt and pepper. 
Stand the eggs on a heated platter; 
pour the sauce over and around them. 
Serve very hot. 

C, There are fifty other recipes or 
more in Culinary Wrinkles. Sent 
postpaid on request if you enclose a 
metal cap from a jar of 


JA/rmours 

EXTRACT 



The BEST EXTRACT 
8 ^ 

The BEST BEEF 


Sold all Druj|£ists and Grocers 


AR MOUR ’A' COM PANY 

Chie 
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These Spots are in Progressive Atlanta 

Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series 
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The Things of Girls 

in 


By Alice Preston 

An Easter Talk with Girls 


thing forus.as girls.Js to make very sure 

foT' ! Our naUn'es"are 1 i vhigi growing things' oTpractlc- 
just as much as plants are, and they may be tions, the 



The Hidden Things are Helpful 

B Y HIDDEN things I do not mean, neces¬ 
sarily, sad things. Very often, of course, 


I Easier pfontoftonJkind? an'dwatchlt and 
help it grow each day and grow along with it. 

of W you. “since ^^cannot.‘^cepMn“thought' I 
thU t qua S int re old th Ea°ter S carol! I found it 


all this battle and struggle.' 
Now it would be quite as 

valley! or’’the *'?ily°of-tl!e-v! 



come ^syinbol and strength, a purity and in what you say, m what you do. ^ Hide away 



™hat'you say,l^wfiat^ou^e* 1 away 


I Wish You Would All Write to Me 
^ASTERTIMEis full of symbols, butofsym- 

the kind of ideals in them that can be put 




How are we to grow? By every means 
offered. Growth is not just a haphazard 
thing. It is a thing that can be aided or 


1 am imeresmu lupauiimg now sumeveiy 

together, a plan that I feel very sure you will 
all like. And I want to tell you more fully 
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Pretty Girl Papers 




Comfortable 
Laundry Tools 






s pSLrt!, s iwfde7i£r 3 - pound iron * 
an 
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How I Made a Boarding-House Successful 


Based on Twenty Years’ Experience 


A 


NY sensible woman 
0 is a careful 
isekeeper and 
understands cooking 
can make a success of 
keeping boarders. She 
can give her children a 
good education, lay 
aside a snug little sum. 


and a 


the s 


keep up someth 


not rush into the busi¬ 
ness recklessly, however; 

any rose-tinted glasses, 
three years of steady and 
to build up a good businei 
the woman who undertake; 



would do better 
the face without 

scientious work 
f this kind, and 
nust thoroughly 

the best that is in her in order to make the 
undertaking a success. This means that all 
her attention and effort must be directed 
where they will do the most good. There 
must be no energy wasted in talking over the 
back fence, or in unnecessary social indul¬ 
gence-all leisure moments should be used 

Select a House in a Good Neighborhood 

I T IS best to start in a house that accom¬ 
modates about ten people, witii from ten 
to twenty in the dining-room, in the hope of 
gradually increasing to a business two or 
three times as large. There is not much 
profit in keeping a few boarders and the mis¬ 
tress has to do too much of the drudgery. 
Locate in a desirable neighborhood conve¬ 
nient to good transportation or near some 
college. The most important things to in¬ 
vestigate when deciding on a house are the 
plumbing and the heating. 

Furnish the house with attractive, substan¬ 
tial furniture selected tp suit the size of the 
rooms. Have the wall-paper light; it makes 
the rooms look larger and will not show 
scratches so easily as dark paper will. 
Select bright carpets, not gaudy but cheerful; 
such carpets will go a long way toward rent¬ 
ing rooms. Each bedroom should contain a 
bed, a dressing-case, a writing-table or desk, 
straight chairs and rocking-chairs, and if the 
room be large enough, a couch of some kind 
with a few inexpensive sofa-pillows. Hang 
a few good pictures in each room. If you 

ders can be done with a little ingenuity aided 
by soap and water, a good wood stain, some 
tapestry squares, tacks and a hammer. Make 
your parlor as cozy and homelike as possible 
in its furnishings. Provide a piano and some 
good books. I11 the dining-room the small 
round or square tables, seating four or five, 
are much more satisfactory than the long 

dishes, and never use plain white “ stone- 

Every woman must furnish her kitchen 
according to her own inclination, but be sure 
to buy good ware, and an ample supply of it. 

cheaper in the long run. Have plenty of 
shelves and table room in your kitchen. 
Your own room should be apart from the 
boarders and near the kitchen. Furnish it 
restfully, as you must be able to go to it fora 
quiet half-hour or so to rest mind, nerves and 
body. Never get into the habit of using your 
room for a temporary storeroom. 

Be Careful Always to Look Neat 

D RESS for your work. All your dressing- 
sacques and kimonos you will do well to 
make up into dust-cloths; even in your own 
room it is never safe to wear a dressing- 
sacque, for the housekeeper, like the fireman, 

■'dark, becoming color for your dress, and a 
sensible, plain style of making; and be sure 
to have a pocket in each gown, as you will 
need your purse constantly. Decide on an 
easy, becoming way of doing the hair. You 
will be in a hurry in the morning and later 
will not have time to go to your room often to 
arrange your hair again. 

Keep a clean white apron, a brush and a 
whisk-broom handy, so that if you are called 
to see any one in the midst of your work you 
can brush back stray locks, clean the dust 


and the length of time they wish to stay, 
provided everything is satisfactory. Small 
things often influence people when they are 
looking for rooms. One woman whom I 

blossoming geranium in the dining-room 


ing the burden 
shoulders, she \ 


viudow, 


and a 


odor of cooking in the house. Show your 
rooms in a refined, dignified, pleasant man¬ 
ner. If there is some special advantage about 
any particular room name it. Show the closet 
and bathroom, and explain about the storing 
of trunks. As a general thing people like to 
do their.own deciding, but there are some who 
like to be talked into things. You will soon 
learn to tell at a glance which class you are 
dealing with. If two or more people come 
together go away and give them a few min¬ 
utes alone. If they say they will call again 
be pleasant and say you hope so, but do not 
look for them. If they decide to engage the 
room ask for a deposit, but before taking it 
explain fully the rules of your house. 

Before a new occupant comes, go yourself 
to his room and see that it is ready. Provide 
soap, towels and matches. When the new 
boarder arrives give him a latch-key, tell him 
where he will find the mail, and ask if every¬ 
thing is satisfactory. This gives him a 
chance to pay you; if he does not take the 
chance tell him your boarders always pay in 
advance and if convenient you would like to 
have him do the same. I have never known 
it to fail, and it saves much worrying. 

Try to Keep Your Boarders Satisfied 

N OW that the room is rented it is your busi¬ 
ness to keep the occupant satisfied. If 
you are asked to furnish any little thing do so; 
it will probably cost but a trifle, and it never 
pays to be small in any business. The little 
extras please some people immensely. Never 
work with the idea of getting as much out of 
your boarders as possible with the least in 
return. You will run your business into the 
ground in a year if you do. The idea to keep 
foremost is the one of giving the most pos¬ 
sible for the money. Remember you are 
establishing a name for yourself in your com¬ 
munity, and whether that name is to stand 
for something good and desirable or otherwise 
rests entirely with yourself. 

Keep the rooms as clean after they are 
rented as they were when ready to show. 
Have the maid take broom, sweeper and 
dust-cloths with her every day, and see that 
she uses them. Provide plenty of clean 
towels. Keep the windows clean and the 
curtains and bureau-scarfs fresh. Yes, I 
know it takes constant digging, but that is 
what you need in your business. 

The hardest thing you will have to do is to 
ask a boarder to give up his room, but it is 
often necessary. When you find that your 
rules are persistently broken you will be 
obliged in self-defense to ask for the of¬ 
fender’s room; but if you value harmony in 
your house do not divulge the true reason, 
nor make any scene. When a room is va¬ 
cated renovate it thoroughly. Clean the 
woodwork, and, if necessary, paint or var¬ 
nish it, and clean the wall-paper. Air or 
wash all the bedding. Have the rugs or 
carpets cleaned thoroughly. Polish or stain 
the furniture, and put clean papers in all the 
drawers and on the shelves. With clean 
curtains and dressing-case covers your room 
will be ready. Insert a concise advertise¬ 
ment in a reliable paper, asking for references, 
as that precaution keeps away undesirable 
people. List your rooms at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or if near a college 
post a notice on the college bulletin-board. 
After two or three years of business it will 
scarcely ever be necessary to advertise — 
people will jus 


personally and keep in 
work, so that if there 

helping force she can 
manage to keep the ma¬ 
chinery going smoothly 
until it is filled 


The minute your cook 
relying upon her and shift- 

dll take advantage of that 
from experience — and will 


Keep the kitchen doors closed always while 
cooking, and have the kitchen thoroughly 
aired out before serving the meal and opening 
the doors. There is absolutely no excuse for 
having the smell of cooking in the front part 
of the house. Again, smoke can be avoided 
— in case you are using a coal-range — by 
moving the frying-pan to the front of the 
stove, leaving a space between the pan and 
the open stove-hole; in this way the draught 
draws the smoke through the hole and up 
the chimney so that it does not get out into 
the room. 

Never Serve Anything Badly Cooked 

D O NOT allow badly-cooked viands to go 
on the table. Avoid prunes on account 
of the prejudice there is against them. Make 
hash only once in a great while, and then 
make it so good that every one will want 
more. Never throw away anything that is 
good and clean. 

The carving requires special attention and 
when thoroughly understood is a fine art. 

In carving roasts, cut across the grain in 
good slices, not too thin but never in un¬ 
sightly “chunks.” In serving fowl give 
each person both light and dark meat, unless 
he has requested otherwise. 

See that you have as much meat as will 
be used ready carved when the dinner hour 

Never keep people waiting. Have hours 
for your meals and have your meals at those 
hours. You cannot have people coming at 
all hours as in a restaurant. However, if 
any one is late for some good reason serve 
him gladly, but do not allow it to become a 
habit. Do not try to eat with your boarders. 
You will be saved much nervous wear and 
tear if you stay in tile kitchen and see that 
the meals are dished up to look properly. It 
will generally take about an hour to serve a 
meal. Stay until the first rush is over, then 
go to your room for a little rest, coming back 
to see to the putting away of unused food and 
to the dish-washing. The dishes must be 
scraped, assorted, and then washed in good 
suds and rinsed with hot water with plenty 
of clean dish-towels to dry them. If this way 
of washing the dishes is followed your 
boarders will not contract that detestable 
habit of wiping off their plates and silver 
with their napkins. 

After you have spent considerable time and 
patience training your servants to do the 
work in your way it is to your interest to 
keep them, therefore be considerate: remem- 
They appreciate kind 



You v 


I that 




with them they will do almost twice as much 
work with about the same expenditure of 
energy. Give directions in a clear, calm 
voice; do your faultfinding in the same way 
— and then stop. 

Carefully Keep a Set of Books 
j^E YOUR own cashier, and keep books. 

would try to run 

one would think. Only the other day I heard 
a woman trying to think back four or five 

“ Why don’t you refer to your books?” I 
inquired. “ Books! ” the woman exclaimed. 
“When would I have time to keep books, 
pray?” Yet she probably loses both time 
and money by her method. You will find it 








Your health 
depends large¬ 
ly upon the 
food you eat. 

Start the day 
aright with a cereal 
that tastes good to 
you, and is good 
for you. 

Apitezo is a de¬ 
licious cereal that 
you will like. It 
contains every 
food element in 
the proper pro¬ 
portions to give 
you health. 



Your blood requires a 
certain amount of veg¬ 
etable iron to give it 
strength and energy. 

Apitezo is the only 
cereal that contains this 
necessary vegetable iron. 

The vegetable iron in 
Apitezo does for the system 
exactly what an iron tonic 
would do, without any dis¬ 
agreeable taste or effect. 

You can eat all the Apitezo 
you want, knowing that it will 
agree with you perfectly. 

Little children and big chil¬ 
dren, men and women, all enjoy 
Apitezo, served with either milk 
or a little cream. 

One package of Apitezo contains 






















Some Pretty Country Houses 

Showing How Much Can be Accomplished Through Good Taste, at a Reasonable Cost 



. r. - . 


and bath at Far Rockaway, Long Island, 
ick laid in white mortar lend variety and 


A most excellent result in a shingled house of eight room: 
The design is direct and unconfusing. The porches of bi 
finish. Designed by Lehman and O’Kane, Far Rockaway. 


A Long Island cottage which Is really summery in its feeling and restful in its effect. The ru 
porch and the weathered gray of the shingles are thoroughly in harmony with the surroundings, 
has eight rooms and bath. Designed by Katharine C. Budd, New York. 


Here is a picturesque shingled house with a long, sloping, gambrel roof, which appeals to 
sense of beauty and offers a harmonious relation of house and wooded landscape. It has ten r 
and three baths. Designed by the owner, Marie P. H. Manning, Dedham, Massachusetts. 


This skillfully-designed house of twelve rooms and three baths is found at Roland Park, Maryland. 
In general scheme it is a development of the Colonial style, with particularly fine but unobtrusive 
ornamentation. The roof and walls are shingled. Designed by Wyatt and Nolting, Baltimore. 



Dedham, Massachusetts, is expressive of the Colonial period with a modern 
is and two baths. Designed by Winslow and Bigelow, Boston. 


An effective, symmetrical treatment in a stucco ho\ 
Hill, Massachusetts. It is planned for a long, narrov 
a southerly exposure. Designed by J. Lovell Little, 


vicinity of Radnor, Pennsylvania. The gabled effect is at once picturesque and agreeable. The 
interior is cleverly planned with thirteen rooms and bath. Designed by E. P. Bissell, Philadelphia. 


Stately forest trees furnish an effective setting for this beautiful house designed after old English 
cottage traditions. It is built at Roland Park, Maryland, of brick and stucco with exposed timbers, 
and has seventeen rooms and three baths. Designed by Wyatt and NSlting, Baltimore. 
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The Housewife and Her Helper 




meet every demand, 
you have 
to do is “just add hot 
water and serve.” 
And by the way— 
Have you had one 
of our booklets, beau¬ 
tifully illustrated 
in colors? 

Give us your 
name and address 
and we’ll send it 
by return mail. 

JOSEPH 
32-52 Fro, 
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Good Taste and Bad Taste in Tables 





The 

Joys 

of 

Living 

NABISCO — 

sweet finale to 
the symphony of 
dining. Dessert 
confections most 
delicious and sug¬ 
gestive. Nabisco 
melt in the mouth 
like the fairy food 
of fancy, and in 
melting yield a 
bewitching fla¬ 
vor. With 

NABISCO 

SUGAR 

WAFERS 

conversation ral¬ 
lies, wit flashes 
and romance 
sheds enchant¬ 
ment over all. 
Then serene, and 
in harmony with 
themselves and 
all mankind, your 
guests begin to 
appreciate the 
true joys of living. 
Intenandtwenty- 
five cent tins. 

FESTINO 

An almond shaped 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


a_._B 


1 
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Dan Beard’s New Ideas for Boys 

How to Camp Out in Your Back Yard 


Treasures of the 
Lumber-room 


By Dan Beard, Author of "Jack of All Trades,” etc. 


piGURE 13 shows another manner of bi 





Figure 19.—The Support Made of Three Poles 


“An unlikely place to find treasures ? ” 
Rummage and see. 



Maybe you find a chair, so old-fashioned 
that it would be at ease only in a junk shop. 
“One leg is rickety.” Glue will fix that. 

could^ut^oId'Ser'VTould^ra 


You can afford something better — 

^onta^oie 

LEATHER 




y oJrr n tl whenyou knowi 

o 

you the amount of material you want, , 

We wiU lend, on rece'ipt *of * prke, 

27x27 inches, 70 cents, and 36x36 inches, $1.00. 
That makes it possible for anyone to test it for 








“The Old Man 
in the Coach” 
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A Personally-Conducted Marketing Class 


By Maria Parloa 


C T us go to the mar¬ 
ket— you and I. 
By “you” I mean 
every reader of The 
Journal who does not 
already- know how to 
buy household sup¬ 
plies. 

We will consider 
ourselves a class. In 

ask questions freely. 
If the teacher does not 



dotted with crimson 
and yellow spots. This 
fish is always small, 
and always expensive 
in the city markets. 

‘' What is the best 

trout? ” you ask. 

I think that the 
“Sportsman’s style” 
is the best. Open the 
r the head and 


i their 


ernal 


take up some subject that you are interested the leaves are. Tear a leaf and observe how organs. Wash the fish quickly in cold v 

in ask her to do so. If you do not under- full it is of fine threads. See, too, here and Season with salt and roll in flour. Fry soni 

to make those poims clear. V^Tshall go a go^d tim^ and ty patien C ce C that and fryTlte^rin the fat. The°fat nmstl 

Tverything That f s °n Td'edT ^tf h °C° ' :il ’ y One of the Cheapest Early Vegetables patched carefully and turned frequently 

■nattyThings, Tmly aTmfl’l TracT^n^fThejT WtT 1 e^m^f/r g TodtartTTthepTr be When pork'^Cooked InThTs' 1 manner 1 'they 0f leaT'e 


The Way to Tell Good 


of green and wax beans. If gathered at the 
proper time. they wiUjook in half an hour. 


and tlm silvery white of the onions and leeks! -for sfx hours or more restores the crispn, 


than for the middle cuts. The flesh of good 
salmon will be red, firm and large flaked. 

much as you do of any other kind of fish. 


as these argali but^h^oufeMealeshart^ery ftT^liT'bl^t^become^pT'Tgy. 3 Ce ' ta ‘ n growth ‘haiT melt. ^ You 




away from the centre you will find a solid W 
head of very pale green, crisp leaves. As care 


lied leaves are suitable for much the kind as the condition of the fish will observe that it is dark red, finegrained 




lot of the hearts of lettuce, all white, crisp 
leaves; they are selling two for five cents. If 


^ Fresh fish^ win be firm, the^eyes^full, the 

There are seasons when even perfectly fresh 
fish are not good. All kinds of fish are poor 


JET us examine the mutton and lamb. 


d of the loin. Yoi 


f fat less. It is g 


Karr,::* 


you gills and the bright, light scab . 
ind spots of red on the midribs. If you are proof that the fish is fresh. “Miss P 

is seventy-five cents and of a jack-shac 




e fat? This is full of oil d 




in Itself 

“ Food monotony”— the 
bane of housekeeping — is 
easily avoided by the house¬ 
wife who knows Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit. There 
comes a time in every house¬ 
hold when the lamb-chops 
lose their savor and the eggs 
are slightly redolent of their 
long journey from the hennery 
to cold storage — then it is 
that the housewife turns with 
glad satisfaction to Shredded 
Whole Wheat. When the 
jaded stomach rebels against 
meat and eggs try two toasted 
shredded wheat biscuits with 
hot milk or cream or fresh 
fruits for breakfast. Then 
toasted Triscuit for lunch and 
a delicious shredded wheat 
biscuit pattie with creamed 
peas or chicken for dinner. 
Eat nothing else and watch 
the welcome return of good 
digestion, health and strength. 

After you have tried all 
“ the others ” you will come 
back to Shredded Whole 
Wheat, the cleanest, purest, 
most nutritious cereal food 
made. 

The Biscuit should always 
be slightly warmed before 
serving. 

Triscuit is the Shredded 
Whole Wheat cracker, better 
than bread for toast, delicious 
with butter, cheese or pre¬ 
serves. 

The “Vital Question” Cook 
Book is sent free. 

The Natural Food Company 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



IT IS ALL IN THE AHRED.S ’ 
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What to Eat as One Grows Older 


By Mrs. 5. T. Rorer 


! than enough — 
tic sins, but I can- 


I HAVE wr 
about dieti 

protest against the usual methods 
of ordering stimulating foods for 
persons over fifty years of age. 

At each period of life the food 
must harmonize with the condi¬ 
tions. Consider for a moment 
the great change that naturally 
comes during our descending de¬ 
velopment, that from fifty years 

lowered; there is a diminishing 
of the elasticity, of the muscles 
and a feebler blood current. Our eliminating 
powers are equally slow. The heart gives 
out most easily. Why stimulate when there 
is little vitality to withstand the extra exer¬ 
tion? It would be foolish indeed to whip a 
worn-out horse, when by a little gentle care 
he might be able to do light work for a long 
while, and be easily worthy of his keep. 
Under unnecessary strains our bodies give 
It long before they should. It is more diffi- 



produce a catarrhal 


Baked potatoes, indeed potatoes 
in any form except fried, are 
asily digested. Rice is food 
day 


par, 


:ult t 


i idea 


a correct one at first, and it is in¬ 
correct to overfeed persons who have passed 
their middle life, notwithstanding the idea 
that food gives vitality. To grow old gently 
and gracefully one need not particularly 
change the order of diet, but cut off in amount 
at least one-third, and later one-half. The 
digestive powers are lessened, and naturally 
the appetite is smaller. We need but little 
fuel to feed the slow-burning fires; an over¬ 
quantity simply chokes them. 

Don’t Take Stimulants or Appetizers 

I AM fully convinced by my own practices 
and careful observation that one may, with 
a correct diet, after one has passed fifty, 
accomplish almost as much work as when 
one was young, providing the food is easily' 
digestible, in smaller quantities and taken at 
longer intervals, allowing the blood to be 
used for other vital processes. Don’t take 
stimulants or appetizers; they are dangerous 
and treacherous and induce one to take a 
greater amount of food than is needed. 

Self-indulgence is one of the great evils and 
drawbacks to good health, especially to 
women. When a person is weak, overfeed¬ 
ing will not give strength. It is a general 
rule that all persons with impaired vigor, 
either front age, overwork with bad food, or 
sickness, should have just enough easily- 
digested food to nourish the body, not enough 
to clog the organs or ruin the mental or phys¬ 
ical powers. Do not overlook the importance 
of now and then changing the diet; this 
aids true digestion. Tlte most distressing 
part of the work of a dietitian is the inability 
to correct or arrest the onward tendency to 
self-indulgence in eating and drinking. 

Unhappily the want of wisdom in caring 
for the body causes one-half of the children 
born in this country to die before they reach 
their twenty-fifth year. A system that pre¬ 
serves only one-half of the lives that it 
creates certainly is faulty. We must and do 
pay the penalty of all our erroneous feeding. 
Dishes should be most appetizing and sightly, 
but simple in compound. There is a great 
satisfaction and enjoyment to be derived from 
a well-appointed table. 

Overeating Tends to Make Older People Fat 

I N SEVERAL articles I have spoken of the 
storing of foods. For instance, starch is 
converted into sugar in the process of diges¬ 
tion; sugar is converted into other sugars, and 
both are burned to produce heat and, in turn, 
energy. If we eat an excess of these foods 
— more than is needed by the system — they 
are stored in the form of fat, and it must be 
remembered that after we pass fifty it is more 
difficult to dispose of these foods, as our capac¬ 
ity for storage varies greatly with our occupa¬ 
tion and age. In a young person overeating 
may be, and frequently is, rectified by a severe 
“bilious” attack or a sick headache; the 

rected after we have passed our fiftieth year. 
The physical worker, even after he grows 
older, especially if his exercise be in the open 
air, can dispose of more food than the office 
man, and he also enjoys the pleasure of satis¬ 
fying his healthy appetite. An abundance of 
pure air enables both men and women to 
resist the many sources of evil which are 
apt to affect indoor workers; they do not ac¬ 
cumulate fat so readily, and the waist-line 
does not increase to such enormous propor¬ 
tions. Both men and women as they grow 
older store fat nearer the digestive tract; their 
abdomen increases in size as well as their 
waist-line; the balance of unexpended nour¬ 
ishment tells heavily against them. 

Liquid foods taken with solid diet are ob¬ 
jectionable in old age. The habit of dipping 
bread in tea or coffee is to be condemned; it 
prevents mastication, causes flatulency, and 
impairs the whole digestion. Bread and milk 
are not so objectionable, especially if the 
bread has been thoroughly dried or toasted; 
mastication of the milk with the bread aids 
in its digestion. Foods, both liquids and 
solids, require mastication for mechanical and 
chemical reasons; they must be broken apart 
to give the secretions of the stomach an 


grow after one passes one’s 
fiftieth year. For. chemical reasons the saliva 
must be mixed with many foods to aid in 
their primary digestion. Flatulency and sour 
stomach are frequently caused by the food 
remaining too long in the stomach; artificial 
or unnatural digestion caused by the micro¬ 
organisms in the stomach overpowers the 
natural digestion, and the food is lost. We 
have not received the proper nourishment, al¬ 
though we may have eaten more than enough. 
In a short time we are hungry and must eat 
again. This is, perhaps, one of the most 
serious drawbacks that comes to the aged. 
The relation of overfeeding to liver and kidney 
derangements and to the production of overfat 
is well known. We can tell exactly the 
food upon which each person lives by the 
general appearance of the body, its elasticity 
and energy. Adjust the income and keep the 
relation well balanced between it and the out¬ 
flow, and healtli and strength with old age 
will be the compensation. 

In youth, or before we reach the middle 
life, when we are in the full vigor of activity, 
a little fat stored is not a source of evil; it is 

time it does not produce the evil effects that 


We Cannot Consume as Much Food 

I N SUMMING up, it must be understood that 
after we pass fifty we cannot consume the 
same amount of food that we have been eating 
before. There must not be an abrupt cutting 
off, but let there be a light breakfast, an 
equally light luncheon, or, better, our dinner 
in the middle of the day, and a light, easily- 
digested supper. While personally I do not 
eat breakfasts, and lead a very active life, 
I am quite sure that many persons after they 
pass fifty, especially women who spend most 
of their time indoors and take but little exer¬ 
cise, will do better and live longer on three 
light meals a day. My working hours are 
very long, and my heaviest mental work is 
done in the morning; hence it seems wise and 
best to use my blood in doing my work rather 
than in digesting a breakfast or trying to do 
both at the same time. One cannot “ burn 
the candle at both ends ” without using it up 
in a short time. The idle, who eat rich, 
heavy meals, must, before they are sixty, or 
even fifty, become acquainted with the twinges 
of gout and rheumatism, caused by an un¬ 
healthy deposit in the body. These poisons 
undermine the whole constitution and shorten 
the term of life—and when we speak of life 
we mean that active period in which we truly 
live. I know a dozen people, perhaps more, 
now long past ninety, who have violated many 
laws of health and still live, but these people 
have not done very much to aid the progress 
of the world. “ A person is as old as his 
arteries,” and I have seen arteries seventy 
years old in men only forty, not from over¬ 
work— simply from bad feeding and excessive 
living. 

Chickens, Fish and Vegetables are Good 

B EEF is stimulating; in fact, all red meats 
are; after we pass fifty twice a week for 
such food is quite sufficient. Mutton and 
lamb, equally nutritious and a little more 
easily digested, are not so stimulating. 
Chickens, fish and the lighter meats should 
take the place of heavy, made dishes, and 
easily-digested vegetables should be added. 
The activity of the lower bowel is lessened at 
this age, and we must use sufficient waste food 
to keep up a natural condition. Severe acids, 
as well as sweets, must be used sparingly, 
and veal and pork should be cut entirely 
from the diet, except now and then a piece 
of broiled breakfast bacon. Soft eggs and 
breakfast bacon make an admirable lunch¬ 
eon or breakfast for those who have passed 
fifty. While personally I do not eat pork 
in any form, I am sure that bacon is not 
injurious to most persons. Butter, cream and 
olive-oil should form a part of every meal; it 
is not necessary that all of these should be 
taken at every meal, but one or the other 
always; a very well-cooked cereal with cream 
and a piece of whole-wheat bread will make 
an admirable supper. Baked apples, care- 
fully-stewed prunes, and the sub-acid fruits, 
well cooked, such as bananas and figs, are 
all excellent. Milk toast, egg dishes, light 
meats, cornbread, whole-wheat bread, and 
now and then Boston brown bread, should 
be substituted for more complicated dishes. 
When peas and beans are used they should be 
passed through a sieve or colander to remove 
the hulls, which are indestructible in the di¬ 
gestive tract, and in old age are likely to 


1st once; it is best served 
as a vegetable, but rather thai 
not at all take it with cream o 
in the form of pudding. Cakes 
and pies should be eliminated, 
except now and then a 
sponge cake o 
I presume that most dietitians would rec¬ 
ommend tripe, sweetbreads and calf’s liver, 
but I have a feeling that the internal organs 
of the animal are more subject to disease than 
the flesh is. They are the digestive organs, 
and I doubt if they are really good food; per¬ 
haps tripe is the most desirable of the three, 
but all of them are usually made int 
plicated, highly-seasoned dishes difficult to 
digest. Of course, there is 
to science to correct old age; I am only plead¬ 
ing that we may grow old gracefully, and that 
we may be able to live our full term, and be 
really alive. It is not an easy task to put be¬ 
fore you the overwhelming theories regarding 
our diet as we pass the middle life. Habits 
are formed and they are difficult to correct. 

One man tells me that he is always hungry, 
and when I point out the evils of overeating 
he can see them all, but he has not the strength 
of mind to conquer his uncontrollable habit. 
Those who survive the dangerous period be¬ 
tween fifty and sixty live, as a rule, to a good 
old age, and many retain their activity even 
past ninety, but the cases are few. 

About Tea, Coffee and Chocolate 

J UST a word about tea, coffee and chocolate, 
all stimulants. If a person has been in the 
habit of using them freely so far I should say 
continue, but with a more moderate amount. 

stimulant, and, like all other stimulants, 
have their reaction. The one thing greatly 
to be condemned is the use of these stimulants 
with other foods. I notice that old people 
take a mouthful of bread and butter and 
immediately a sip of tea or coffee. This 
is a very bad habit. 

There is a large class of people who have 
not cared for their health in early years, to 
whom this article hardly applies, as it is diffi¬ 
cult to correct disease at this period of life. 
If one has an inherited tendency it must be 
fought in early life, and warded off until after 
middle life. Then, as a rule, the health is 
far better than during the first half-century. 

We cannot dissipate, even for a single 
meal. Special occasions, as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, are rather hard on the aged. 
Plum puddings and mince pies are not calcu¬ 
lated to give the stomach easy work or i 
A little fruit or a rice pudding would be it 
better. A weak heart is usually weak in 
proportion to a diminishing diges ' 
overload the stomach and you oppress the 
heart, when it often gives way suddenly. 
Frequent Small Meals are Better 

I N CONCLUSION, let me urge that small 
meals frequently taken are better for the 
weak and the old than one large meal o 
a day; in extreme age sometimes four or 
meals will give greater vitality than three. 
Cut off the stimulating foods, the red meats, 
oysters, and the internal organs of animals, 
and substitute the lighter meats, chicken, fish, 
lamb, and the more easily-digested vegeta¬ 
bles, along with eggs and milk. Avoid sweets 
$nd severe acids, and the leaves of plants, 
as cabbage, lettuce, and even celery, unless 
thoroughly masticated or finely minced. 
Where teeth are defective, as they are apt to 
be in old age, these hard vegetables cannot 
be sufficiently masticated to be wholesome. 

A Few Bills-of-Fare for Those Over Fifty 


unb Chops Pea Souffle 
Baked Potato 
Grapefruit Salad 
■earn Cheese Wafers 



Why food keeps 
longer and better in 

“Odorless 

Refrigerators 

Ask any good housekeeper her idea 
of a refrigerator and she will picture 
one that is ice-cold, never “close ” and 
dry as a Colorado winter. If her voice 
has a satisfied ring the chances are she 
owns an ‘ * Odorless. ’ ’ 

The small refrigerator in this adver- 
] tisement shows the system of direct 
I circulation that keeps the inside of 
J ‘ * Odorless ” Refrigerators always fresh. 

A strong cur- 
rent of pure, 
dry, freezing- 
cold air drops 
from the ice box 
at the top by 
way of a back 
flue and enters 
the food com¬ 
partments at the 
bottom. Here it 
flows up, pass¬ 
ing over the 
milk and butter 
while perfectly 
fresh and over all the food in one 
direclion only. Odor-charged air never 
re-circulates through an “Odorless,” 
and because the air is constantly fresh¬ 
ened the refrigerator never smells 
“stale.” 

This controlled circulation makes it 
possible to crowd an “Odorless” with 
milk, melons, fish, anything, without 
one dish becoming affected by the odor 
of another. 

“Odorless” insulation is perfect. 
The “Odorless” is easily kept at the 
proper temperature for preserving food, 
and this temperature is even —every 
part of an. “ Odorless ’ ’ is cold. . 

Ice water in improved cooler built 
in the “Odorless” will never taste of 
anything in the refrigerator. 

Provision shelves are of woven wire 
allowing the free circulation of air 
through the food compartments. 

The sweetest, dryest, coldest, most 
scientific refrigerator made. 

We ship prepaid 
on approval 

to any point east of the Rocky Mountains 
where not sold by dealer. If, after twenty 
days’ test the “Odorless” you ordered 
does not prove exactly as represented 
send it back at our expense and we will 
refund purchase price without question. 

Our new catalogue is handsomely 
illustrated with “Odorless” Refrigera¬ 
tors in solid oak cases and snow-white 
lining — all prices. Every woman with a 
liking for up-to-date household appoint¬ 
ments will grow enthusiastic over the 
beautiful refrigerators shown in this 
book. Write for it. Address Dept. A. 

THE KEYSER MFG. CO. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Already Know 

H|idS That Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is the best 
Floor Finish made, 
that “' s a ^ so best 
l ' jp '■* • general Finish for Fur- 


SMSE*R 

FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 





There is a WELCOME in the 
very appearance of 


Wet/iTtxxi-yjfaJrefieid 

^ TRADE MARK 


Reed and Rattan Furniture 

After the day’s work or sport there is a 
wealth of comfort in a Heywood-Wakefield 
chair. You sink into it, it rests you all o 


been b tried^y 8 ^ thm TnTthe 


1 as a standard pattern and 
our regular line. That is why 
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It is not alone the children who know what 
they want for breakfast and why they want it. 
A normal, healthy appetite craves wholesome 
food with the flavor nature puts into it. 

It knows the difference in taste and in 
value; it is delighted with 


Quaker Oats 
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Wall Paper’s Beauty 
With Marble’s Purity 
That’s Sanitas 
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MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S 
BIRD’S NEST 

By Elizabeth Grinnell 


Always Uniform 
Always Reliable 
Everywhere Obtainable 

Bakers 

Chocolate and 
Cocoa 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine with the trade¬ 
mark on the package. 

Directions for preparing more 
than one hundred dainty dishes 
in our Choice Recipe Book, 

A A Highest Awards in 
1 (s Europe and America 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 




have stood the tests of time and 
service for over 125 years 





TAKE OUT THE METAL FILLING OF A 


COMMUNITY 

SILVER, 


spoon, the pure silver plate remaining would, sti. 
he almost heavy enough to eat with. 

It is this especially heavy plate of pure silve 
on every piece of Community Silver which make 


which gives it the delicate lines and beautiful 
appearance of Sterling. 

Community Silver is made only in a plate 
heavier than triple. In buying it, you are getting 
more than triple value—at the price of ordinary 
plate. 

U. S. Government Assayers' Report shows 
that Community Silver tea spoons have an 
ounce more pure silver than any other make 
of plate ware. 

At all dealers. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Ltd 

ONEIDA, N.Y. FOUNDED IN 1848 CANADA 
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WORLD 

BRAND 

SILVER 

50 % 

More Silver 
than 
Standard 


Design 
Finish and 
Beauty 

the equal of 
Sterling Silver. 


SENT FREE 

“The Etiquette of Entertaining” 
By Margaret Hubbard Ayer 
Edition de Luxe 

refinement of table service. Beauti¬ 
fully printed and illustrated. 

AMER1CAN D sTlVER CO. 




Refined elegance in home¬ 
furnishing is yours if you buy 
the carpet with the red tri¬ 
angle tag on every roll. 




Beautiful—and Cheap 

Cabot’s Shingle Stains 




Agents at All Central Point. ' ^ 



PRETTY EASTER 
TABLE IDEAS 

By Mary McKim Marriott 

to the German Nursery-Lore, the white 
is surrounded with all the mystic ele- 
ntark the coming of our St. Nicholas at 


iTvutetide 


hides all sorts of beautifully-colorer 
tiers for the “ MadeOdnS ” who iiavi 
tig the past year. The legends sag 
rming decoration for the children at 
large snow-white hare should be 
centre of the table in a bed of deli- 
violet hyacinths. The white cloth 


delical 


if pink at 




attached tc 


i< and pale violet r: 


le overlapping edges 


Another Pretty Idea for Easter may be effected by 
arranging a large mirror in the table centre. On 

cress and narcissus blooms, hedging the rim of the 
mirror with narcissus and watercress, and floating on 
its surface fluffy little yellow goslings. In the nest 
of flowers set a graceful snow-white goose, allowing 
of golden-yellow ribbon to radiate from 
white plumage to the individual places, 
y should be tied to clusters of narcissuses, 
candle-shades may be composed of oval 
rds representing bright-eyed yellow gos- 
■ging from broken golden eggshells. The 
rid be connected with golden-yellow rib- 
nonnted on soft yellow foundations, 
should be allowed to choose their own 
conscious that they are the honored guests 
3oose that laid the golden egg,’’ until at 

ing the ribbon streamer winch leads^m her nest of 

iislS 
underplu 

and in this impromptu “ straw ” arrange a sc; 


stemmed'wlTte’uii“"tTir 1 ittle^'l kT °s 


What I am Asked 




The 


WEIN 2 


Way 


of Preserving 


The Heinz Way of preserving is truly a per¬ 
fected art, so remarkable is it for retaining the 
exquisite flavor of the fresh fruits. None but 
the choicest of these, selected from the finest 
orchards, and pure granulated sugar, are used. 


In preparation for the kettles, the fruit is 
individually inspected and washed; berries are 
hulled and cherries are seeded by hand; and 
everything that thought, care and equipment 
can do is done to make our preserved fruits 
among the most tempting of Heinz 57 varieties. 


On every hand Heinz cleanliness plays its 
part. The mammoth preserving kitchens, with 
their rows of great shining kettles, are light, 
! cheerful, airy, inviting. Every jar and crock 
: is sterilized. Order and purity prevail every¬ 
where, for that is the Heinz Way. 

Your grocer sells Heinz Preserves in crocks, 
i jars and cans of various sizes. 


Strawberries, Cherries, Pineapples, 
Red Raspberries, Etc. 

of the Heinz Way of supplying 
for your home by reading our 
„ little booklet “The Spice of Life.” 
A copy will be mailed on request. 

H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 



57 

Varieties 
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A Stain and Varnish Combined 
INDISPENSABLE AT MOVING TIME 

This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 
from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 

HOUSE CLEANING ECONOMY 


JAP-A-LAC is a high-grade colored varnish for renewing the finish on any old dilapidated 
piece of furniture, interior woodwork or articles of wood or metal. It dries quickly with a hard, 
beautiful luster, and retains its brilliancy through wear and tear right down to the surface. 

There are many methods of making varnish, but no other manufacturer has been able, so 
far, to make anything which will take the place of JAP-A-LAC. 

Colored JAP-A-LAC is made from pigment colors. Pigment is a dry, organic coloring sub¬ 
stance which is unaffected by atmospheric or chemical changes. Any one of the JAP-A-LAC 
colors will retain its original shade throughout its entire life. Aniline colors are frequently used 
to color varnishes, and although varnishes colored with aniline appear brilliant and effective when 
first put on, they soon fade and become dull. Chemical changes in the atmosphere will kill their 
brilliancy in a very short time. The air is often contaminated with sulphurous gases from furnace 
or heating apparatus—other injurious gases are constantly coming in contact with varnished 
surfaces, and unless the varnish is colored with the best pigment it cannot withstand the damaging 
effect of such an atmosphere. Aniline is nothing but a dye. If you want a lasting, brilliant 
finish don’t accept a substitute for JAP-A-LAC. JAP-A-LAC is the original colored varnish, 
manufactured by our special process, which makes it more beautiful, lasting and artistic than anything 
else on the market. You can reclaim many an old piece of furniture which you are ready to throw 
away — you can beautify everything about your home from cellar to garret at small cost—you 
can do your own varnishing and take pleasure in the work as you see its wonderful effectiveness 
wherever applied. Natural JAP-A-LAC is a clear varnish of the highest grade. All varnish 
used in the manufacture of JAP-A-LAC is as good as can be made. The name Glidden on 
a can of any kind of varnish stands for highest quality; quality demonstrated by one of the 
oldest and best-known varnish manufacturers in the United States. Ask your dealer about 
JAP-A-LAC—Economy in every can. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 


Colors of 
JAP-A-LAC 


Oak 

Blue 

Gold 

Natural 
Ground 
Walnut 
Dark Oak 
Aluminum 
Mahogany 
Flat White 
Dead Black 
Gloss White 
Ox Blood Red 
Brilliant Black 
Malachite Green 


Tables 
Floors 
Ranges 
Andirons 
Linoleum 
Radiators 
Chandeliers 
Plate Racks 
Picture Frames 
Wire Screens 
Refrigerators 
Porch Furniture 
Wicker Furniture 
Interior Woodwork 
Weather-Beaten 


J****AC 


| Oak, Mahogany and Natural 

R are three of the colors you can use on a 

f Weather-Beaten Door 

with magical effect. Doors become dis¬ 
reputable looking quicker than any¬ 
thing about the home. They are con¬ 
stantly exposed to storms and weather 
changes. Few people know how easy 
it is to keep their doors looking spick 
and span with JAP-A-LAC. A few 
minutes’ time in washing, and two or 
ill put your door in as good condition as new 
AP-A-LAC cost when you see the result. Try 
paint dealer will tell you how much you need. 


Oak, Mahogany, Natural, 
Cherry or Walnut 

used on a 


Table 


obliterates scratches and mars, and •' * l 

puts a finish on it which is hard and V 'i 91 '\ 

smooth. Don’t let any table which 
has become scuffed and rusty look¬ 
ing remain in such condition. 

JAP-A-LAC does its work with magical results. If you have never 
JAP-A-LAC’ED a piece of furniture, get a can of any color you desire and 
try it. You will then know just how wonderful this most superb finish is. 
Every little scratch can be covered. 




Natural 

may be applied by yourself, and a 
beautiful finish produced on a 

Hard or Softwood 
Floor 

without employing a finisher. When 
your floors become scuffed and dull 
you can refinish them yourself at 
about what it would cost to pay a 
finisher for his time. JAP-A-LAC, 
lustrous, mirror-like finish as hard 
nor scratches show white. You can 
ijure the finish. Old floors distribute 


Oak or Natural lijjji 

For I^M 

Refrigerators 

You cannot be too careful about keeping your 
refrigerator in sanitary condition. The mois- |HjB 
ture and food make it unsanitary, and un- 
less it is kept in perfect condition it will IBP 
breed disease. Your refrigerator should be r "*” 
JAP-A-LAC’ED at least once a year. It would 
be better to give it one coat in the Spring and one in th 
preserves the wood and protects it from the atmosphen 
mottled places caused by moisture should never be 
Keep your refrigerator properly JAP-A-LAC’ED and 
like new. A few cents Spring and Fall will do it. 


properly applied, will give any floor a 
as flint. Heel prints will not mar it, i 
scrub it as much as you like and not in 
germs. JAP-A-LAC makes your floors 


A Warning Against Dealers 
Who Substitute 


When you go to a paint dealer’s store to buy 
JAP-A-LAC it’s because we have convinced you 
that every word we have said in its favor is the 
gospel truth. If the dealer tries to sell you some¬ 
thing else which he claims is better, does he not 
virtually say to you that you don’t know what you 
want? Who is the best judge of your intelligence? 
— You — or some one else ? 

Insist on JAP-A-LAC. 


Address Dept. L-4, 406 Rockefeller Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio _____ 
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Emmerich G “ r ed Pillows 



Are You Sleeping on an Impure Pillow? 

The purchase of pillows is worthy of careful consideration. A healthful, 
restful pillow must be filled with pure, sweet, clean feathers, which have been 
treated in the proper manner from the time they were plucked from the goose 
until they were stuffed into the pillow tick. All animal matter, oil, dirt, skin 
flakes and foreign substances must be removed. Many unscrupulous pillow 
makers, knowing the feathers inside the pillow tick cannot be seen, use uncured, 


dirty feathers, frequently mixing them with shoddy, cotton, hog hair, and even 
cat-tail, a product of the swamp. To bury your head in such a pillow and to 



CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., Huron and Kingsbury Streets, Chicago 

Boston Established 1858. Makers of Fine Feather Pillows New York 


'“Hand-I-Hold”' 

Q Babe 
>> M .Mits 

STOP THE HABIT AT ONCE 

Slsiassi 

Spiffs 

$2.00 per pair - Polished Alummum 

R. M. CLARK & CO., Manufacturers 

YOU CAN WASH 

ft "H&W" 

v Corset Waists 

[ W pus 

Price $1.00 

ONLY ONE 

MATERNITY 

THE WA1ST jfc' 

“H&W” Wf.„, 
} 


Price $1.50 

Of mLkf 

The picture depends far 
more on the film than on 

THE H & W CO. 1 jiff Jp** 

camera or lens. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

KODAK 


FILM 


passed the experimental 
stage years ago. 


look tor Eastman on the box. 
look for Kodak on the spool. 



NYE AND HERRING 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

m 

Infants and Chid,™, Outlaws 
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Luncheon 

COR all that part of the world 
* which eats its dinner at night, and 
desires only a light, wholesome dish 
for luncheon, Beech-Nut Sliced Beef 
offers the greatest range. It is ready 
to eat just as it comes from the jar, 
thinly sliced, daintily flavored, with 
no suspicion of preservative. 

In addition, it can be served in a 


ragouts 


Introducing jSljj||kof 

A 3 % 


C aloric Fireless Cookstove 



BLDSIDL BOTANY 


blossofns* wUh^heTVinTest °piTd^ she 

lillilSIl 

slips, ragged robins, mallow, St. John’s wort, and 
corner™?Th^page when'th^paiSi^-'wja'finishedh 

EllSIiltiii 

is|2^SH 1 5iS , 's 

To Get College Pin-Money 




°n e i boo A k „ s 




l'atest^ediUons^^r'is ^en^tYrnake 6 s lire b of V such 


3 f the took! the length of time"rented" 


A Silver Ship Game 

Sl£“==-.:-: 

To the 

was made. Each child has his or her own basin 
and pipe, and these are set on low rests in a circle 



PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 

isk druggist or mailed at 10c a package. Write for free booklet-How to Dye. MONROE DRUGCO.,Unionville.M 
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A COOKING CLA55 
FOR CHILDREN 

By Mrs. 5. T. Rorer 





Stickney & Poor’s 

PURE SPICES 


One Refrigerator 
Uses 50 lbs. of Ice a Day 
Another only 25 lbs. 


not tell you the good points of other refrig¬ 
erators, nor will he tell you the bad points 

Let Us Tell You Why 


McCray Refrigerators 

Opal Glass, Tile, or White-Wood Lined 
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Heels of New Rubber 

tMng'InTvTdence^ That’S ^fact j — Vy “teacher 
told me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 


iy are the only heels of K 





B5T«ATS Unbeatable 

“ ff RAT 





6 Let the GOLD DUST 
TWINS do your work ” 



I “LOOK PLEASANT PLEASE” \ 

a old 'bust 

It cleans everything, and cleans it better and more quickly than anything else 
will. The GOLD-DUST TWIN'S^will get into every crack and crevice, 

neededwfth GOLD DUST^h^WU’d^ a^the’J 




■>y THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, C 


Try It at My Expense 

—Not Yours 

If you are not a reader of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE I want you to becom 


;h to pay for it. There isn’t much in the theory of getting something for nothing. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE is worth your knowing. It was MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE that led off a dozen years ago in the low price for magazines — ten 
cents a copy and one dollar by the year. It was the fight we had with a giant 
News Company monopoly that made MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE possible, and 
that blazed the way for all 
the price of MUNSEY’S. B 


s is too big arid too graphic a story t< 


Munsey’s Magazine 

cAjectin advertising nowis to reactT a^ew hundredtlmusand new readers- people who'are not mw 
taking MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

A Ten Thousand Dollar Magazine for Ten Cents 

than^ MUNSICY’S^w^atev^tlm^price 1 —^in^^ne^There^i^n^higlmr'giade^ag^irie, theriTrs^no^e 
to^o^o' preLsraT”MUNSEY^S 6 M^A^j^VZI^N hf.^Tln^ia^to'loiy^U only'one^ cxipy’wertfprinted it would 


The All-Story Magazine Also Free 

fr|e^m^dd^ion,^|^f ^L^S^t^^^^^G^^^^^hfc^^^rother o^our puWmations^^add^h 


. .. ......... VO^H^-S^Y 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 175 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 



Made Perfect by 
Forty Years’ Experience 

•"TRY a box from your grocer. 
1 Use it on your stove accord¬ 
ing to directions, and you will be 
convinced and delighted. Applied 
with a wet cloth, it spreads 
smoothly. I 
a dry cloth 






Old 






M ENNEN S talc™ 

L£?^Toile.T 


Fowder 


155 
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Good Form and Good Taste 



Every woman likes to be c 


The Eaton-Hurlbut Writing Papers 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 




The Modern Dentifrice 


CALOX 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 

" . 



DRESS SHIELD 

The only 

Odorless 

Impervious 

GUARANTEED 

ifi§§|p 

The Omo Mfg. ColTIi^L. 
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Oif.\ K • i m Ir : ToOil Free on Request 

§5 [>§M§K!^1M jJJi-Jjdlli 

COOL ~ STRONG ~ LIGHT 


Royal 

Worcester 

Corsets 


The Searchlight of public 

FINDS NO FLAW IN 

Rip ter or; 


A Camping Club 

For Boys of JOURNAL Mothers 



$250.00 WHOM GOOTWORKNm MONTH 

THE CURT1SP UBUSHING COMPANY 
Box 13 81, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Allen’s Foot=Ease 



60 Days Free Trial 


I iSQsSg 
sMSipgsll 

Monroe” 


T'SsS 





On Approval, Freight Paid section $1.00 Doo r out $1.75 £j,* 0 h r 

Th Jj wrMrmp 
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A lamp-chimney is a 
small matter to make 
so much fuss about. 

There would be no 
need of fuss if I could 
only impress on the 
American housewife’s 
mind that Macbeth’s 
lamp-chimneys give 
more light, almost never 
break from heat, fit the 
lamp, and avoid that 
sickening lamp odor. 

Don’t be fooled, my 
name is on it if it’s a 
Macbeth. 

My Index explains all 
these things fully and inter¬ 
estingly ; tells how to care 
for lamps. It’s free—let me 
send it to you. Address 

Macbeth, 


Killlii”. 


"IS sSsSSS sErt 


SftKSS 


IISSIHSFSSIH—; 
3 rAv.iwJc 




gencyO Fund‘to 'raer^h fix ^J^Vhe ® r ”tT 
soTntfthelun’d for this n “ ke . raay „ t , Urn ? do ! lar or 


SLfMSfiiifftSrs 

rnsrs—ii 


Snug for child 
and grandma 

5UN5HINE/5 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 

By Cynthia Westover Alden 

NC E every year we meet in convention. Last 

1 1 year we assembled at Niagara Falls. This 

V/ coming spring—May 17, 18, 19 —we will 
be the guests of the Southern Division of New York 
State, headquarters in Brooklyn. 

The Reception Committee, consisting of the 
Advisory Board of the Division, announces that all 

local members if the committee is notified in time of 
the arrival of the delegates. Visiting members will 
be just as heartily welcomed, and taken care of if 
possible — delegates always having the preference. 

vention to Mrs. Nellie E. C. Furman, 121 Hooper 

hot air furnaces. 

ANY of The Ladies’ Home Journal readers 

A/vvericaNx Ideal 

IT Radiators ^MBoilers 


gSKUWE SL iMSSlffiS! 


JffiRIGfflKffiliTO^OfflPAUY 

ISiSSSi 

the wisdom of the Vedas we would make just that 
simple and easy codicil, or annex: “ Do something 

#####*#*## 

glsg 


TRADING 
STAM PS 

The “Square Deal” 


OUR demand that you be given “S. & H.” 
Green Trading Stamps, should be 
easily and squarely met — and in nearly 
every city progressive merchants are 
prepared to meet it. 

In buying goods of the merchant who gives “ S. & H.” 
stamps you do not pay for the stamps — they are Given 
to you. The merchant can well afford to give trading 
stamps, because of the great Increase of his business 
which the giving , of them procures. They are just as 
legitimate a part of your transaction with him as is the 
Change you receive. 


- the goods you get where “ S. & H.” Green Trading 



THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 

HOME OFFICE, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 



SANTA CRUZ; 
CALIFORNIA 



WEDDING S i 
INVITATIONS 
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f sr.o, 

add boiling 

Bro-man-gel-on 




The “-back to nature” book 


A SUNSHINE 
EASTER SERMON 




'lils:, 



Mtaii*!*" - ““ “ 
slfBHsSSsSlir 1 ; 

reminded her that she assisted at the Christmas for 





Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of li 
menus for seven days, with recipes for preparing the dishes, bas« 
wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exercise, illustrat 


BRO-MMGEtON 

TheOnePerfect 

DESSERT JELLY 



Clean 
Candy 


This ill 
r important step in the n 


Stacy’s Forkdipd 
Chocolates 

jj.i! 


the°pa e rent s m of a bltod child maTtej a°Yuxurious 
Sp n feebIe n min S ded C: ‘unless ^^haf Special W teainfn°g! 

itlgisn 


and vigorous health is sure to 




Se‘blind d chiM, ^Thfs'is^ne^ti'sk* for\ou™and 0 I 

r£SS3‘.?S3 i = 

illssl 

; Another Special “ task” is to help me strive for 

IsraHSSSSS 


rIMPERIAL 

SMYRNA 

RUGS 


Not the Stacy Way Lmp.e^’to'ce^ 

O. T. STACY CO. 


inside,’’* and^Mr. Gannett^ he mean^by that” 
Ch ^r*H to f^d^help“"^edo’not have to go 

Are You a Catholic? | 


THE MANUAL OF PRAYERS 



pl ANOS gggS 

HASBROUCK PIANO COMPANY 


Frfent'L"^ 

"S« endeth my E^ = on w Let ^enroll 



WEDDING INVITATIONS SSSS*^ CALLING CARDS l=STp: sper 

THE EVANS-PENFOLD CO., MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Granulated Gelatine 

By Charles B. Knox 

I WAS the first to granulate gelatine. Now, I 
have many followers on granulating only— 
not on quality, for Knox’s Gelatine is the only 
pure calves’ stock gelatine made. 

I was the first to put a separate package of 
pink color in each box of gelatine, so that house¬ 
keepers could make plain or fancy desserts 
just as they chose. 

Knox’s Gelatine is packed by specially c< 
structed machinery so that it does not com< 
contact with hands before it reaches the hoi 
keeper. 

I am the only one who guaran¬ 
tees his gelatine to please the 
housekeeper in every respect o 
money refunded. 

When the housekeepers stamped / 
their approval on Knox’s Gelatine ^ 
and insisted on having it from 
their grocers, cheap imitators 
began to grind gelatine, some 
added a pink color, believing that they could get 
the benefit of my advertising of granulated gela¬ 
tine. But from the increased trade I have 
received on Knox’s Gelatine, it is very evident 
that housekeepers know the difference between 
the genuine and an imitation, 
satisfied with an imitation. 

Knox’s Gelatine was not made a hundred 
years ago; nor would it be any better if it had 
been, for food products of the last few years are 
vastly superior to older ones. Some of the old- 
time manufactured gelatines are put up to 
imitate mine, but they only ge" - 



CHARLES B. KNOX, 


& Morrill Co.’s 



Scarboro Beach 
Clam Chowder 


Burnham & Morrill Co., 



RAINY-DAY FUN FOR 
CHILDREN 


Three Games to be Played Indoors 
By Grace Campbell Moore 
The Apple Game. An apple feat that makes fun 
and is not too easily accomplished consists in walk¬ 
ing across the room with one on the head. If all 
the children try at once it will be more enjoyable. 
They are likely to run into one another, but will 



other room try to tell. Unless the children are 
very small the list had best be written, perhaps, for 
few but very tiny tots are so utterly guileless as to 


be able to resist the temptation to add to their list 

others 8 Those who remembera"! ’correctly' might 
be rewarded with badges of red silk ribbon on 
which an apple, in gilded outlines, has been drawn. 




Pony Rigs for Boys and Girls 


BANTA& 








Andrews Nukote 

Easy to Apply 
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Building a Home 



Sargent's 
Artistic Hardware 

Hardware is well made and gives 


Locks stand the test of everyday 
use. So don’t spoil your well de¬ 
signed house by using poor hard¬ 


's Book of Designs 


SARGENT & COMPANY 



FREE XgSSSg&SSSS 

“SAPOLIN” VARNISH STAIN 
AND “SAPOLIN” FLOOR STAIN 

MahoX°WabulLdR^3' 


WHAT I HAVE DONE 
WITH BIRDS 


(CONTINUED FI 


without 1 


bove the 


The 




evidently had been simplicity itself. She had 
snipped out this year’s grass blades from her 
foundation, sat down in the dead, dry ones and 
repeatedly turned around. Then she had gathered 
all the blades she had broken off, dropped them 
under her and worked them down with her feet. 
This gave her a large, flat, bowl-shaped nest.of 


Steff® at?© to® 
Q 



Style 6045: A dull gun metal calf, 

Blucher Oxford, with Goodyear welt 

sole, military heel and large eyelets, 
permitting the use of the fashionable 
broad laces. Made on the graceful 





iHilll 



Fashion 
Decrees the 

“ Oxford 

For Spring and Summer, Oxfords are 
the style. The lines of an American Lady 
Oxford are those of grace, beauty and comfort. 

They do not slip and slide; they support the instep 
and do not “bag” at the ankle. They set the style 
in American footwear. 

The Free Style Book 

shows many shoes and in addition four beautiful pictures in 
color of the latest gowns. Address 

HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis 




above my waders in a network of muskrat burrows. 


sureTmkde T tlm n st U «d n y S igivenln tids*artide.Tf what 
any hunter will tell you is one of our wildest, shyest 

After changing the plate I desired a study of the 


.. ST.LOUOS. 


SM®E 

U. . S. A. 


Book on 

Hair Beautifying 
FREE 




ISHHSr—, 

^E=Fia~! 

& r 1 .strss r. “s .^sss 



ENGRAVED lOOfor 
WEDDING $750 

INVITATIONS '- 



^ 5 ? 
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FIVE TABLE IDEAS FOR 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


By Mary McKim Marriott 




EISSkSS ; 

by’paper*stVeUer^The dateTt'he wLddinl™- I 


assts 

Third Anniversary —Leather 

BSB 1 H 

ilue Label Products : 


Demand Blue Label 
— Food Products 


upon having tnem. 







HSn^^Ss3S3 

SE , »®5«Hs3?«S 

will be dazzling. Serve the dinner in flower- 


How to Remove Iron Rust 




W. F. & J. S. K 


gi iiSlS l i 

■SSI 

sa.E , '«=,is:^or:sr,=: 
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Lea & Perrins’' 
Sauce 


For broiled chops, 
steaks, cutlets, etc., 
no seasoning is re¬ 
quired, save butter 

and Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce. Add to the 
gravy one or two 
tablespoonsful of 



Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 

before pouring it 
over the meat. 




MY BOY AT SCHOOL 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 







Products and Premiums 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Can Save You $ 1 0 Every Few Weeks 

/CUSTOMERS write us, “Your offers are remarkable, and all who are wise 
V- will avail themselves of the opportunity to secure household necessities 
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De Laval 

Cream Separators 

Save $ 10.-Per Cow every year 
of use Over All Gravity Setting 
Systems, and $3. to $5. Per Cow 


The De Laval f 



A SCOURING SOAP 
A METAL POLISH 
A GLASS CLEANER 
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Table Refinement 


IsWBo^trong? 

"'70 v “Irish Mail”? 
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C UDAHY s 

"RSX" sbano 


OLD MEN AT PEVENSEY 


“ 7 would run away,’ said Jehan. ' It might be 
rt " ‘ Well said,’ quoth De Aquila. ‘ Write, Gilbert, 

c KSKSsres?» eb*, 

I ■ psc rjtswss“ f& 

[ “ C,0 Nawthis S is right neighborly,’ said De Aquila, 

G ^et con- 

less my treason against the King,' said Fulke. 

of a sudden*? 5 ’ aid’Vugh 'to* 

name for mercy to his men. Plunder he gave them, 

bU,t ‘ ‘ > T<S "t'Ii ’ said De Aquila. * Thy treason was 
heard **ldm ?££%?£& 


MW 


•HOUSECLEANING 


21=Silss 

3 psys> 2 i 

IBSii 





Slii^ 


[ HrS,Sii? SSrS 

I b " t ‘ 1 «Be‘ h stnV g0 said De Aquila. ‘ I think for 

thief' ttfcfor thy r3 Ki t .igto a hnd°out' Therefore,'"go 
back to thy King, Fulke.’ 

ssx 

Sa “ ‘ Why ‘ 



... ..-..cv, 



Investigate 

the 

Poultry 
Business 

Write for a copy of my book 



CHAS. A. CYPHERS 



jra ssw k rs 

CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 



A WOMAN FLORIST 

6 rosS“! 25 c 

SKrKffiiB 




Babv Rambler IW 


24 Roses B£- For $122 



100 

Varieties! 

'■SfiSSsS 


tbis'whidow^Fulke!’ 1 ’ 5 ’ *° n W 


“‘i doiPt understand,” said Una. “ But I tl 

^ra^^Hewaswellpleased, fc 

Twm do^Vhe ;a"d hi ‘"l Su 


r 


A Perfect Lawn in Six Weeks 


BY SOWING 


1 


"Herdersor'LawrGrassSeed. 


1 25,. p„ *»^ '“*■ I 

JgTgiytENDERSON^&CO^J^^CortljncjUjtreetjyyj 
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The Best Lawns 



BURPEE’S 

“Fordhook Finest” Lawn Grass 



BURPEE’S 
Farm Annual for 1906 





CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR r 





33 Years Selling Direct 




Beautify 
Your Yard 

at little cost 




ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
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Style 

Book 


COPYRIGHT. 


Ask Any First Class Dry Goods l^T 
Merchant to Show You the 1^10 W 

Wooltex Styles are your styles. Nowhere else can you obtain 
such individual choice. 

The Wooltex style-organization includes Cleveland, Paris, 
and New York, working in harmony for the well dressed women 
of America. 

Wooltex Fabrics present the widest selection in every fash¬ 
ionable pattern for Spring—designs as distinctive as the finest 

The Wooltex acid test has proved the worthiness of every bit 
H of Wooltex material, whether cloth, lining or trimming. 

f| L H. BLACK & COMPANY, CLEVE1 

Wooltex Spring Styles 

Wooltex Fit is a revelation to the well-dressed. It’s as abso- |? 
lutely yours as though made to your order. No worries in |’ 
fittings nor bothersome try-ons — “just right.” 

Go to your own store and ask for a Wooltex suit or skirt— 
that’s the way to prove the Wooltex style and quality as well as 
the moderate prices. 

Write to us for the beautiful 

Style Book No. 67 (Free) 

illustrating thirty-three of the latest Fashions for Well Dressed 
Women. 

.AND, OHIO—(Paris and New York) JJ 



Try “Mum” 

and see how easily you 
are freed from all 

odors of perspiration 


iw Comfortable Shoes for Women’s Wear 



or Polished Surfaces. 




“ Mum ” has no odor 
of its own but chemically neutralizes 
all odors of the body. 

25C by mail, postpaid, or at 

MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 

Southern California 

I For reliable information, enclose five cent stamp I 

| to the Chamber of Commerce, Lo. Angel.., C.lifomi. | 



HAIR BOOK FREE 



The Modern Priscilla 


Special Offer: 


id page 68 of the February Journal. 
THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


.. ii nr « 

ALCHQ^a 


A RmOW 
BOYS'COLLAR 
IN QUARTER SIZES 


IN ALL GOOD SHOPS 
CLUETT. PEABODY <5*CO MAKERS 
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Little Things in Tatting Applique 


T O THOSE who already understand sim¬ 
ple tatting and the handling of the shuttle 
and spool with two threads this article 
will be of great interest. It treats of tatting 
in its finest sense. Nearly all of the designs 
shown on this page are made of delicate Scru 
linen thread, number ioo. Space does not 
permit my giving you full directions for mak- 


By Mrs. R. B. Hope 

below. Repeat between stars three times, 
fastening to third, fifth and seventh p of 
second ring of the ten made around the centre 
ring. Leave a quarter-inch thread, 3 d s, 
join, 8p, 3 d s, close. Leaving a quarter-inch 
thread, join to eighth p below. This com¬ 
pletes one petal. Make four more like it. 
At the end of the fifth petal cut thread and 


T HE bobbinet is 6cru in color and the roses 
and leaves are madeofficru thread. Fasten 
each piece on the net by picots with a hem¬ 
stitch, and cut out the net underneath. Sew 
the stems on the under side of the net. For 
the edge of every piece make 6 d s, 8 p, sepa¬ 
rated by 1 d s, 6 d s, close;* 6 d s, join to ring, 
7 p, separated by 1 d s, 6 d s, close.* Repeat 



The Front Pieces of the Bolero 


A Pattern in Wild Roses, Pansies and Grapes for a Bolero 





A S AN applique tailing g vr? "tfective 
1 and sine to be popular. Two pieces are 
here shown, applied on net — a chemisette set 
and a child’s collar. The designs used for 
these and the bertha are roses and leaves. 


tie. For the 
stems of roses at 
the top meas- 

tie the shuttle thread to the end doubled c 
Make as many d s as possible with 
doubled thread. Put a stem on the middle of 


price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


.between stars. Tie and cut thread. This 
compmt 5 ?i?Mltrefoi 1 . Join third p of first ring 
of each trefoil to s'ixtn ?■?! third rin £ of trefoiL 


could be used without lining and makes a 

B EGIN the leaves by making the handsome trimming. 

stem. For the left leaf at the The child’s collar is circular in shape and 
bottom, measure off a yard and a has on it three bunches of roses and leaves, 
quarter of thread doubled. Make each bunch consisting of a rose and two 
long as possible and then leaves. The stems of these are long and laid 

’ .. carelessly upon the net, each of the three being 

tied near the bottom of the collar with a large 


A Bertha in a Pretty Design of Wild Rose: 

For making these designs use the following 
directions. The roses in the bertha have a 
stem on each side. Use for the middle ones 
a yard and a third of thread doubled, and 
for those at the bottom a yard and two-thirds 
doubled. 

Begin at centre of rose * 3 d s, 1 p.* 
Repeat between stars until there are to p, 3 
d s, close, cut and tie threads. * 3 d s, 

9 p, 3 d s, * close and fasten to first p of 
middle ring. Repeat between stars nine 


make top leaflet without breaking 
thread. 

Three d s, 1 p, 3 d s, 

1 P, 3 d s, 1 p, 3 d s, close. 

On spool thread, 2 d 

s, 6 p, separated by 1 p, 

2 d s. Draw tightly. 

Make another ring like 
the first one, joining to 
first ring. 

On spool thread make 
2 d s, 7 p, separated by 

1 d s, 2 d s. Make ring 

On spool thread, 2 d s, 

8 p, separated by 1 d s, 

2 d s. Make fourth ring. 

On spool thread, 2 d s, 

9 p, separated by 1 d s, 

2 d s. Make fifth ring. 

On spool thread, 2 d s, 

7 p, separated by 1 d s, 

2 d s. Make sixth ring. 

On spool thread, 2 d s, 

9 p, separated by 1 d s, 

2 d s. Pass thread around this chain and 
make ring. 

On spool thread, 2 d s, 7 p, separated by 1 
d s, 2 d s. Make seventh ring, fastening first 
p to third of sixth ring and second p to 
middle p of fifth ring. 

On spool thread, 2 d s, 8 p, separated by 1 
d s, 2 d s. Make eighth ring, joining to 
seventh ring and middle p of fourth ring. 

Spool thread, 2 d s, 9 p, separated by ids, 
2 d s. Make ninth ring, joining to eighth 
ring by first p and to the 
middle p of third ring by 
second p. 

Spool thread, 2 d s, 7 p, 
separated by 1 d s, 2 d s. 
Make tenth ring, joining 
first p to ninth ring, 





BOAS $8 


yards long, worth $15 at retail, delivered 
prepaid for $8.00. Same boa, two yards long,worth 
$18,delivered prepaid for $12.50. You save the im¬ 
port duty and retail profit. Other 1 1 ' 
vnrrl boas at $12 and $16. Tv 
ard boas at $17 and $25. 


Send us $2 for a 15-in., or $3 for a 16-in. Com- 
tesse Plume, like the picture; best quality, worth 
a third more at retail; black, white or any color. 
Wider Plumes, 17 inch at $5; 19 inch at $7.50. 


Cawston 

Ostrich 

Farm 


Repairing l 






CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 

P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, Cal. 


Spring Fabrics 

We manufacture and sell direct to the consumer 
at factory prices. 

We sell silk Pongees at 45c. Retail price 85c 

“ “woven muslins at 21c. “ “ 29c 

“ “ wash silks at 25c. “ “ 49c 

" “ silk plaids at 29c. “ “ 37>£c 

and many other fabrics that will please you. 

Send for our free sample set. RITE RITE OFE. 

WHITE MFG. CO., Valley Falls, R. I. Dept. L. 
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The New Duchesse Lace 


By Elizabeth Harris 



are easily executed, the stitches being 
extremely simple, and the braids 
forming almost the entire pattern. 

The popularity of hand-made laces 
has so increased the demand for new 
braids that there are 
really a wonderfully 


stitches only through the open edge 
of the braid. After all loose ends 
of braid have been neatly fastened 
the few lace stitches are. worked. 
Only two or three simple stitches 
are used in this lace, such as webs, 
herringbone, etc., and these are 
used in the tiny rosettes and in an 
occasional leaf. 

T HE lace stitches are worked with 
the ordinary lace thread, the size 
needed for any design being stated 
on the envelope of the pattern which 
The Journal supplies for that de- 
sign. The characteristic back¬ 
ground is formed by the use of a 
fine picot thread, which comes with 
the picots already woven in it. 
This thread should be cut in half¬ 
yard lengths, threaded into a small 
darning-needle and drawn care¬ 
fully through the edges of the 
braid in zigzag fashion. In making 
lace by the yard it is well to finish 
only a small portion at a time (not 
over half a yard), removing this 
part when completed and rebasting 
as you proceed. This enables you 
to roll the completed lace and keep 
it clean. In removing the finished 
lace from the cambric pattern the 
bastings are clipped on the wrong 
side of the cambric and the lace 
gently lifted off. It is well to press 
lace before removing it. 



T ransfer patterns 
are for sale of the 
handkerchief, number 
2359, and the insertion 
and edging, numbers 
2360 and 2361. The 
patterns are prepared 
ready to stamp on the 
cambric. Directions 
for making, and a dia¬ 
gram , showing the 
different braids used, 
numbered to corre¬ 
spond with those 
shown on the patterns, 
with a complete list of 
the quantity used, will 
be found on the envel¬ 
ope of each pattern. 


YARN 

DYED 


Royal 
Satin Linings 

The highest grade Satin Linings 
that are made. Only the 
choicest materials are used. 



Only the 
intelli¬ 
gent silk workers 

obtain the results 
which have made these 
cognized as the 

Highest Grade in the World 

They are made in all desirable shades and 
sold by leading dealers throughout America. 
I!" your dealer hasn’t them 

Write Us 

wiving ’. 0 . ’ we will see that he is supplied. 

Royal Weaving Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Largest Satin Plant in the World 

Over 1,000 looms producing over 100,000 yards weekly 


300 Samples 


FREE 

Buy Direct From The Mills 

and save enough to pay dressmakers’ bills 


Woolen Dress Goods 

£g£S 




Silks and Fine Waistings 

Goods cut any length. Express Charges Prepaid. 
MONROE MILLS, Inc. Capital $50,000 
Dept. 0, 42 Lispenard St., New York 


For Home Made Garments 

Use the fabrics made 
only by the 

King Philip 
Mills 

No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 261 1 Nainsook 
No. 261 I Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 

Refuse the “just as good” and in¬ 
sist upon having the 

King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Weddings 

~ ~TT ENGRAVING CO., 924 


ut°St., 'phuldelphia, P !S.' 
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A Guide to Right 
Furniture Buying 

Karpen’s Book “A” sent free 

is the most instructive and interesting book 
on furniture ever published. It shows over 
500 newest designs in luxurious, beautiful 
and enduring upholstered furniture for every 
room in the home and for every conceivable 
purpose, the like of which is not found 
elsewhere in the world. The coverings are 
in exquisite imported and domestic damasks, 
tapestries, velours, mohairs, etc., and in the 
best genuine leather in various colors selected 
and tanned under our own supervision. 

Every intending furniture buyer should send for Free 
Style Book “A.” It will help solve all the perplex¬ 
ing problems of correct furnishing for every room. 

KARPEN 

Guaranteed Upholstered 

FURNITURE 

Covered in FABRICS and 
GENUINE LEATHER 

is genuine through and through. You may depend upon 
the high quality of every piece that bears our trade-marks. 

They stand for the highest achievement in the art of 
upholstery. Karpen Furniture is the only Upholstered 
Furniture bearing a trade-mark or a guarantee. The 
maker who fears to stamp his wares has a reason. 

Karpen Furniture is sold at same prices as unknown 
makes by the best dealers everywhere. They are author¬ 
ized to refund the purchase price if it is not as repre¬ 
sented. Look for the trade-marks when buying in the 
stores and take no substitutes if you want the most 
comfortable, most satisfactory furniture made. 


Dealers all over the country will have special sales of 
Karpen Furniture during April and May. Watch for them. 


K^rpenl S. Karpen & Bros 

nJZrX'ZJ* I Karpen Building, Chicag 


Building, New York 


K&rpen 


Furniture 
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Separate Small Wraps for Spring 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 




ssfiKJrirjrsvwa 






K^£t,sis*s* , s;;,‘Jzs 

SSSSS5S 


Inserted Designs for Lingerie Blouses 

Designs by H. C. Routery Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 





Danish Cloth 

." 

Poplar Cloth 

Pw 


Taffeta Silk Suit $8.15 
Panama Walking Skirt $5i^ 
Tailor Made Suit $8iZ5 
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DO YOU 
EVLRj 
HAVE. ANY 
TROUBLE WITH 

DRBSSO 
SHIELDS o 


Is your waist ever spoiled ? Do 
you heartily wish you could get along 
without them? 

You are wearing the wrong shields. 

You are wearing shields made for 
some other woman. 

While there is a shield made just 
for you. 

W fc 7 W 

£gg< J ust as much made for you as 
HI? though you told us personally 
all about your shield troubles and 
we made an individual pair to order. 



G h b . 

I Now if you will merely go to the 
• slight trouble of investigating this 
:r you will have the 
comfort , and the abso- 
aat if the shields fail in 
their duty we will replace your waist. 
£§& Go to vour dry-goods store and 
* ask for “Kleinert’s Dress Shield 
Book.” Read it carefully, then buy 
the shields that suit you. Or, write 
us, and we will send you the book 


test in the fol- 
nner: Write 
us what kind and size of 
shield you now wear, 
and if you prefer the \ 

~ ’ $1.00 



1 pair Double Gem i pair Juno 
1 pair Swan i pair'Olympia 


trial, write us x 
is the best and 


in your opinion, 
On receipt of 


appreciation for your trouble, 


Your letter will not be published with- 

KLEINERT 

715 Broadway, New York 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 

By Edith May Gardner 

The Graduation Gown 





ZXT- 

19 to 28 fnches. 

.jyga. 


Study the Outline 

l!ip with a symmetricai n rarw° U Now 


FERRIS 

GOOD SENSE 

WAISTS 
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The Business Girls Spring Clothes 

Designs and Drawings by Katherine Vaughan Holden 




Fashion Dictates 

that Banzai Silk shall be worn 
for Spring and Summer dresses, 
and for evening gowns. 

Banzai Silk in the plain and 
fancy weave is the sheerest 
and most brilliant silk fabric 
woven. It is always put up in 
light blue wrappers, with the 
word Banzai Silk on it in 
Japanese characters. 

Banzai Silk comes in all J£. 
the newest shades, deli- 
cate tints of heliotrope, 
violet, and so forth, as well T/T 
as the standard shades of pink, 
blue, black and white, now 
making such a success in Paris. 

Banzai Silk can be bought 
at the wash goods departments 
of the leading stores in the 
country. Price is 50c. a yard 
for 27 inches and 75c. for 45 
inches. 



Dress Skirts 


or PETTICOATS 

J Made to Order 

II BRUCE PLAITING COMPANY 
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Stockings 




All 25c 
the Pair 



Best Yard Wide Satin made 
All silk and pure dye. 
Warranted and will 
wear. It is a soft liberty 
finish tailor’s satin 
made expressly for 
lining ladies’ garments. 

^your^dry goods or lining 

Climner, Jones & Co. 


A Perfect Figure Guaranteed 

Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 




For Little Men and Women 

Designs by Mrs. Ralston. Drawings by Bessie Collins Pease 

Ti Ik 





FI girl’s guimpe dress,' 
can be supplied in five si 
including Guide-Chart, 



psai 

ts:sr^sis»d»a: 


engths, can be supplied in four sizes: 3, 4, 
> years. Price, including Guide-Chart, IS 
>03l-free. Size 4 years requires 3K yards 
, 3J4 yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 42-inch 
1. Order by number, stating age, breast 




Coward 

Shoe 


EVERYTHING 


FOR AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 
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Two Waists for One Price 



"P PRISCILLA 

Shirtwaist Slips 



WEDDING'TCTST 


New Little Things for Spring 


By Abby E. Underwood 



Fit and Fitness 

in Women’s Regals 

T HE style and fit of your Regal shoes 
are the result of correct patterns, a 
true model and a specially designed 
last,—and they’re built into them by honest 
workmanship. That’s why the shape and 
fitting that suit you in the first place stay 

rr Regals Kive ^you comes not 


soles, b 


both;—the flexibility and we^ht and s 


22 dainty new style* in Women’s Regals —] 
and QUARTER SIZES to make the fitting su 

New Spring Style-Book 
Ready 



$3^1 ' , ; ; 3/I.00 

the present high cost of materials 


^ice°in«eased 

REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 

.IL-ORDER DEPT.: BOSTON, MASS., 703 Summer St. 





Guaranteed 

Taffeta Silk Petticoats 

Elegant—Modish—Durable 
The first and only Taffeta Silk Gar- 


‘ ‘ If the silk in this garment should Split 




“Petticoat Points" 


THE STEWART, HOWE & MAY CO. 
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J ""T 1 *’ ; r- 

fail 0 ' your dealer^wif^exchange NEWARK N.J. 
them free of charge or we will. U.S.A. 

Our Book, “Pointed Sharpness” 


J. WISS & SONS CO. 


REASONS WHY 
Braid Should Be Used 
On Dresses and Skirts 


From a Lady in Cleveland, Ohio. 
A warded Second Prize 


I use Goff's Braid on my skirts for the 
following reasons : 



The Initial House 




JSftid Waxed Paper 


Eminent Chemist’s analysis proves it absolutely pure. 



National Wax and Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin St., New York 





KABO 



CORSETS 

HAVE 

NO BRASS EYELETS 


As Fits The Corset— 

So Fits The Gown 

Hie illustration drawn from life, shows one of the most 
ihionable spring gowns over a KABO corset. 

f'i- : -cipal style characteristics, the coming season, 

re properly portrayed by wearing a KABO 


FREE 


panied by 2c. stamp for postage, we will s 
a set of KABO ribbon and tape needles, 
for drawing ribbons through beading o: 


in Batiste, Nc 
of Coutil; wh 
in Batiste, N 


id drab, 18-36 

tSSi 




wk illustrating m 


FREE tc 

SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

KABO CORSET CO. 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 

218 Monroe Street 698 Broadway 


MS&6 


Your Children 
Stylishly Clothed 

in appropriate and becoming wearing apparel, 
specially designed by the Liliputian Bazaar, 
who make the outfitting of children their sole 
business. 

With the Aid of Our 

New Spring Catalogue 

parents may select proper clothing, hats, shoes, 
gloves, undergarments and furnishings for In¬ 
fants, Children, Misses and Youths under 18 years 
of age. Its pages show the newest styles and from 
the illustrations and descriptions, patrons living 

at a distance may make their selections with the It con t a j ns ovel - t ^ aMrai 
same confidence as if purchasing at the counters. trations and describes i 
Address Dept. 1 choi’cest'Sateriais 15 with mm 

60-62 West 23d Street, NEW YORK ive '‘ ovelties of our ow ” crea 

Caution: We have no branch stores and employ no agents 



Our Spring Catalogue 



5 SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK p 

f The Per/ume \ 
of Royalty " 


k handsome little b 


Johann Maria t 
Farina Cologne 


See carefully that the label reads: ° 
Gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz,” and 
tat the name of Schieffelin & Co. ap¬ 
pears in red, Send for book to-day. 

Schieffelin & Co., New York 


Pleating and Button Making w» d pi°y e. 



^Air PINS 


rnmm 


The “Like-tortc 

12 to a box — 1 
regulation ! 

E. & J. BASS, "Broadway, NEW YORK 


25c 



WHITCOMB’S—| 

“Flexsole” SHOE 


The most comfortable 
shoe for WOMEN ever 
made. Soft, flexible, per¬ 
fect-fitting and handsome for 
the house or street. No seams, 
no tacks, no lining to wrinkle. 

Very durable. Sent postpaid. ' 

Lace $3.00 Button $3.25 
Oxfords $2.50 
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the Teeth 


Yes! Best for 


This popular and professional ver¬ 
dict > is the result of only a few years’ 
fuse of a really efficient and meritorious 
[tooth powder. The white lustre of the 
\ f h of your friends who use 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 


o the combined antiseptic and oxidizing qualities found in " 
.11 loI only. When brought in contact with tooth enamel and the tissues 
df the mouth, Sanitol off-sets every evil condition — with lasting effect. 

AT YOUR DRUGGIST 

The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis, Mo. 



Rubens 

Infant Shirt 

Made to Fit Children from 
Birth to 9 Years 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 



"Swifts 


little Cooking Lessons 


Ham and Eggs 

li [ j & 




CfSr Swm& Company, 

.... IL S„A. 



You will always 
relish 


CREAM^WHEAT 


no matter how Little you want to eat. 

A dainty breakfast 

A delightful luncheon A delicious dessert 
























































































cot- 6AT ^ ,s 

POWDER 


GATES 

, s h^ ere bouquet 


COLGATE’S 
k. OENTftL 
r >,, POWDER 

<A ^ j j j Ai - - 


COLGATE & CO. 

1806 1906 


You, too, would sing their praises 
if you used these 
Perfect Toilet Preparations 


VIOLET TALC POWDER We couldn’t improve the Powder, so we improved 

the Box. The safest for you and your children. 

CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP More hygienic than unscented soaps, a per¬ 
fect combination of luxury, utility and safety. 

ANTISEPTIC DENTAL POWDER We know how to flavor this Powder so 

as to make it agreeable to the taste, and, 
at the same time, thoroughly antiseptic. 

This Year We Celebrate Our One Hundredth Anniversary 























